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Service Uniform 


For MANY YEARS this man in uni- 
form has served American families. 
He’s taken men to business, children 
to school, women into town for their 
shopping. Today the bus driver and 
the bus industry are rendering the 
nation another great service. 

Thousands of workers in defense in- 
dustries must be taken to and from 
their jobs—quickly, safely and with- 
out loss of their energy. As new de- 
mands have been placed upon transit 
facilities, the motor bus has provided 
a ready, flexible means of carrying 
the additional burden—has made pos- 
sible the building of new plants in 
strategic locations not served by exist- 
ing transit lines. 

The motor bus and its co-worker, 
the motor truck, have a great job to 
do, and the more efficiently they can 
be operated, the better they can do 
that job. That is why engineers of 


both the automotive and petroleum in- 
dustries are constantly striving to im- 
prove commercial engines and fuels, 
justas they are working to make still bet- 
ter automobiles, airplanes and tractors. 

We of Ethyl are able to help in this 
important progress through both prod- 
uct and service. Ethyl’s product, anti- 
knock fluid containing tetraethy] lead, 
is used by petroleum refiners to im- 
prove gasolines. Higher anti-knock 
fuels have in turn helped bring about 
many of the improvements in power 
and efficiency, the savings in weight 
per horsepower and the increases in 
performance that we have en- 
joyed in all types of gasoline- 
powered equipment. 

Not only does Ethyl’s | 
product itself contribute to 
automotive progress, but our 
research workers in Detroit 
and San Bernardino assist 





automotive development by cooperat- 
ing with the technical men of the auto- 
motive and petroleum industries. Our 
research laboratories function as a 
“clearing house” for technical infor- 
mation and help to coordinate many in- 
dividual research efforts. At the same 
time we contribute the results of our 
own tests and experiments with fuels 
and engines, and Ethyl service engi- 
neers help many commercial operators 
to take advantage of day-to-day develop- 
ments. For we believe that by serving 
men in every phase of automotive 
transport we are serving the nation. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATIO N 
- Chrysler Bldg., New York, ALY. 
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Breaking up rocks to make 
belts and suspenders 


Koroseal™ is a typical example of Goodrich product development 


M* chemicals taken from gray lime- 
stone, black coke and white salt 
in the right way and you have those 
clear-as-water belts and suspenders you 
might be buying in your favorite store 
if so much of this new material weren't 
needed for national defense. 


If you have one, you’re wearing a 
piece of the only material in the world 
that seems to show no effect of age; 
that— as far as tests can tell — will 
“stay young” forever. 


Belts and suspenders have always 
been made of leather and woven 
elastic. And they were good ones — 
but even good ones wouldn’t last in- 


definitely. Eventually the leather would 
crack; edges would become worn, 
stained, discolored. 


One day a belt manufacturer 
watched Koroseal being made and de- 
cided it would be a good material for 
belts. B. F. Goodrich engineers had 
developed this synthetic material for 
a hundred industrial ‘uses. It is clear 
but can be made in any color. It never 
loses its soft flexibility and doesn’t 
stretch out of shape like some trans- 
parent materials. 

The manufacturet’s first order was 
for 16 tons of Koroseal strips. He 
would like to get 100 tons more. But 








sca 


this material that ‘stays young” makes 
such valuable electric insulations, and 
other things that nearly all of it must 
now go for national defense. For a while, 
Koroseal belts and suspenders will be 
going into electric cables for ships and 
tanks. But when the emergency’s over, 
these items will be back again in the 
stores, millions of them, together with 
the Koroseal-coated shower curtains, 
raincoats, table cloths and other things 
so many people are asking for. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
fist IN RUBBER 


*A trademark of The B. F. Covdrich Co, 

















YOUNG MAN,YOU 


YES SIR— OUR 
COULONT GET ME TO 


BEST BET FOR 


HEATS TERRIFIC, MR, \ 
HARRISON. ITS BZ 70z 
BUILD A HAMBURGER = WE COULD BOTH USE A 

STAND HERE, LET COOL GLASS OF 
ALONE A(l2-APARTMENT { PABST BLUE RIBBON. 
BUILDING ! HOW ABOUT IT ? 


WHAT'S THIS 













{ ves--vou see § 4 WELL, YOUNG MAN, THAT 


BLUE RIBBON \5| | CERTAINLY HIT THE SPOT CEeRTaINLY, 
NOW - HOW ABOUT ANOTHER( mr. HARRISON. | * 


LOOK AT THAT 1M SURE WE 
CONTRACT OF YOURS ?[ CAN AGREE ON 
THE TERMS. 


BLENDED 
EH ? WELL, |! 


FINE COFFEE 
AND CHAMPAGNE 
=THATS WHY IT'S 
ALWAYS 
SMOOTHER 
AND MORE £5 
DELICIOUS. | 






















JOHNSON. BUT ] REFRESHMENT. 
33 FINE BREWS 


*33702 =A BET?) BLENDED TO MAKE 
A OWE GREAT BEER, 



























"33 707" WiLL BE YOUR LUCKY 
NUMBER IN REFRESHMENT, TOO. JUST 
WAIT TILL YOU TASTE HOW DELICIOUS 
A BEER CAN BE WHEN ITS THIS BLEWD 
OF 33 FINE BREWS. \TS A BLUE 
RIBBON TREAT YOURE BOUND TO 
ENJOY. TRY A COOL, FOAMING 
GLASS TODAY... AND PROVE IT ! 



















Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy 
cans, and on draft at better places everywhere. 


Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


















—, 33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 


-.. IT'S SMOOTHER ...IT’S TASTIER 
-.- IT NEVER VARIES 


“J TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER! 
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LETTERS 


Alaska Railroad 


Your article “Bolstered Defenses in 
Alaska Alter Strategy Map of Pacific” in 
the July 14 issue contains one serious error. 
Your writer states: “Business is booming 
—so much so that the government-owned 
Alaska railroad, groaning under unaccus- 
tomed loads, has broken through its road- 





-bed between its Seward terminus and 


Anchorage. Thus many ships are forced 
to use the silt-filled Anchorage Harbor, 
where cargoes must be tediously lightered 
to shore.” 

There has been no break whatsoever in 
the railroad roadbed and no interruption 
of the rail traffic. Despite the unprece- 
dented burdens placed upon this carrier 
due to the establishment of an air base at 
Fairbanks, the road’s northern terminal, 
and of a great base at Fort Richardson 
near Anchorage, in addition to the normal 
traffic, the railroad has functioned effec- 
tively and has, excepting one ship to An- 
chorage, furnished the only transportation 
for the defense program in Central Alaska. 
The ship was sent to Anchorage for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

To shorten the rail haul, however, the 
Army has determined to ship to ocean 
terminals from Seward to Passage Canal, 
where a new port is in process of construc- 
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BELL TELEPHONE 


oa else is working on defense. too—doing our best to keep ahead of SYSTEM 
vandal, . 
aad When a country starts to hurry, the job. 








MEMO 
to Investors 


This week two outstanding invest- 
ment and brokerage houses combine 
their facilities and personnel, and will 
henceforth do business as Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, with 
offices in Pennsylvania to be known as 
the “Cassatt Division.” Important to 
both old, well-established firms is the 
progress marked by this new mile- 
stone; more important to investors is 
the fact that the new name heralds an 
organization whose investment and 
brokerage service in both securities 
and commodities is truly national, de- 
monstrably unparalleled in scope. 

Proud as the new-old firm of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane is 
of its $6,000,000 capital, its 91 offices, 
its memberships on 28 security and 
commodity exchanges (with no less 
than 7 representatives on the all-im- 
portant New York Stock Exchange), 
its 2,000 employees and its 80,000 cus- 
tomers, it lays no undue stress on the 
fact that it is now the largest invest- 
ment and brokerage firm in the coun- 
try. Its ambition is to be the finest, 
and only insofar as its size helps to 
better its service does Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane attach any 
significance at all to the former. 

Merrill Lynch has always stressed 
the importance to investors of the 
firm’s forward-looking policies and 
principles, basic among which is the 
determination that “The Customer's 
Interest Must Always Come First.’ 
Still the beacon by which the firm will 
set its course, this not altogether altru- 
istic point-of-view has certain definite 
advantages for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane customers: low in- 
terest rates, minimum commission 
charges permitted by the exchanges of 
which the firm is a member, abolition 
of service fees of all kinds. To this im- 
posing list Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane now adds the promise 
that further savings in operating costs 
will, wherever possible, be passed on 
to its customers in the form of in- 
creased service. 

As before, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane invites and welcomes 
small accounts as well as large; as be- 
fore, individual service to meet indi- 
vidual needs will characterize the 
firm’s relations with its clients. And as 
always, investors are invited .to write 
or visit the most convenient Merrill 
Lynch office and ask any questions or 
pose any investment problems they 
may have. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 
Offices in 91 Cities 
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tion. This shift will shorten the haul by 
52 miles. 
ERNEST GRUENING 
Governor of Alaska 


Seward, Alaska 


We have received a radiogram from Col. 
O. F. Ohlson, general manager of the 
Alaska railroad, which states that there 
has been no breakdown on the railroad 
whatsoever and that all tonnage has been 
handled expeditiously over the entire road 
between Seward and Fairbanks. 

Due to the heavy silting from the large 
glacial streams above Anchorage the shore 
line of Cook Inlet fills in very rapidly and 
a dock was constructed in 1915 during 
the construction of the Alaska railroad. 
This dock was abandoned after the com- 
pletion of the railroad. Colonel Ohlson 
states further that the War Department 
decided to rehabilitate the abandoned dock 
for use in emergencies or in case of dam- 
age to the Seward dock facilities or the 
railroad line between Seward and Anchor- 
age, and that so far one transport has been 
unloaded in midstream in Cook Inlet and 
lightered to shore as an experiment and 
not, as erroneously reported, because the 
roadbed had broken through. 

OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


Washington, D.C. 


NEWSWEEK’s information on the condi- 
tion of the Alaska railroad came from 
Anthony Dimond, Alaska’s delegate in 
Congress, who also checked the story be- 
fore it appeared in print and suggested 
changes that were made. 





Alaska Highway 


Re your July 14 Alaska story, the 
Army’s attitude toward the Alaska high- 
way and the presumed safety of a land- 
locked inside passage is illusory [News- 
WEEK reported that some Army officers 
were opposing construction of the pro- 
posed $30,000,000 highway on the grounds 
that the island-sheltered inside passage 
for ships would suffice, and that the effort 
should be expended on more immediate 
defense needs]. 

This is one of the most dangerous of 
sea routes—narrow fiords, bays, islands, 
treacherous currents, and unpopulated 
area, and the heaviest precipitation in 
North America. It is the grave of count- 
less ships. In contrast, a highway 125 
miles behind the coast would not require 
reliance on merchant ships or naval forces 
and would make possible rapid year-round 
automobile transport 60 hours from the 
Canadian National railhead at Prince 
George to the Alaska railroad at Fairbanks 
instead of eight to pi days by ship. 


ONALD MacDONALD 
Alaska Stas: of the Alaska 


International Highway | 
Fairbanks. Alaska 
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i 5 A NEW WARNER BROS. SUCCESS 


fa <i WALTER BRENNAN.-JOAN LESLIE-A HOWARD HAWKS PRODUCTION 
mn Ave i GEORGE TOBIAS-STANLEY RIDGES- Produced by JESSE L. LASKY and HAL B. WALLIS 


Ask the Theatre Manager for the Exact Date 


Original Screen Play by Abem Finkel and Harry Chandlee and Howard Koch and John Huston * Based Upon the Diary of Sergeant York « Music by Max Steiner 
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Gals don't care 
FOR HOLIDAY HAIR 


CR 
} 


WIND whips your hair into 
an awful snarl. Leaves it 
dry,dusty,so tangled you 
can’t even comb it. A 
little Kreml after you golf, and 
you won't look like the Wild Man 


of Borneo to your girl. 


. 


ul( 


WATER washes away the 
natural oils. Leaves your 
hair wild, unruly, your 
scalp dry. Looks worse than 
ever. A Kreml rub after you 
swim and your girl won't think 
your hair is hopeless. 


L$ y 
“” SUN bakes hair dry. Leaves it 
O< brittle. This is often followed 
“™ by dandruffscales. Itching scalp. 
é X After lots of sun, use Kreml on 


your hair. Then your girl won’t think 
she’s “going steady” with a mop. 










KREML should be used every day. 

It helps stimulate your scalp. Re- 
moves loose dandruff. Checks ex- 
cessive falling hair. Girls like a 
Kreml man because his hair is 
always well groomed ... without 
being greasy. 


For everyday protection against 
Holiday Hair—use Kreml. It checks 
excessive falling hair. Removes ugly 
dandruff scales. Kreml keeps your hair 
neat and natural-looking. Gives it a 
silky, soft sheen. 

Women like Kreml, too. Find it won- 
derful before and after permanents. 

Ask for Kreml at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Insist on it at your barber 
shop. 

A fine follow-up for the daily use of 
Kreml is the once-a-week wash with 
Kreml Shampoo. It is made from an 
80% olive oil base. Cleanses your scalp 
tingling clean. Leaves your hair soft and 
lustrous looking — easy to comb. Try 
Kreml Shampoo this weekend...try 
Kreml Hair Tonic today! 


DONT USE sane USE 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 


CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


nemmendes 
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POD 


Birtupay: Robert Taylor, 30, Aug. §, 
The screen actor spent most of the day 
at the studio proposing to Joan Crawford 
in a scene from their new M-G-M picture, 
“When Ladies Meet” . .. Mrs. Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt, widow of the late Pies. 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, 80, Aug. 6 .., 
Admiral Jean Darlan, Vice Premier of 
France, 60, Aug. 7 . . . Ex-President Her. 
bert Hoover, 67, Aug. 10. 


Marriep: Frank L. Kovacs II of Oak- 
land, Calif., 21-year-old third-ranking na 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kovacs 


tional tennis player, and Virginia Wolfen- 
den, 22, also a tennis star, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 14. The marriage was revealed 
last week by Kovacs, who said: “Virginia 
has been such a good mixed-doubles part- 
ner for me that I decided she would make 
a perfect partner off the courts.” .., 
Jackie Coogun, 26, “kid” star of the 
silent films now serving as a private in 
the Army, and Flower Parry, 19, of Holly- 
wood, at Minden, Nev., Aug. 10... 
Harry Flood Byrd Jr., eldest son of the 
junior Senator from Virginia, and Gretch- 
en Bigelow Thomson, a Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Queen, at Winchester, Va., Aug. 9. 


Diep: Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, 80, Indian 
poet, composer, dramat- 
ist, painter, philosopher, 
historian, educator, and 
winner of the 1913 
Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, after a long illness, 
in Calcutta, Aug. 7. Ta- 
gore’s ambition was to 
harmonize the East with the West and 
to educate his fellow men to believe in the 
brotherhood of humanity. As the author 
of some 3,000 verses, innumerable songs, 
about 50 plays, some 40 works of fiction, 


Acme 


Tagore 


and 50 volumes of essays, he did much - 


toward the foundation of a unified India. 
An impressive figure with his white flowing 
beard and long locks, Tagore made a lec- 
ture tour of the United States in 1916... 
Floyd W. Parsons, 61, mining engineer, 
vice president of the Robbins Publishing 
Co., and editor of Gas Age-Record and In- 
dustrial Gas, in New York, Aug. 7. He was 
widely known as a writer for The Satur- 
day Evening Post . . . George T. Leech, 
94, who was a 14-year-old Civil War 
drummer boy of the Fifth New York 


Zouaves, in Baltimore, Aug. 5. 
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“Men never marry 
such girls...’ 


With her wedding two weeks 
away, she had blurted out one 
thing he couldn’t forgive. A 
moving short story of a girl who 
won an argument but lost a mar- 
riage. Read Things Hoped For, 
by Lula Vollmer. 


Only clowns run 
marathons 


“Yes, I’m Johnny Burke, crack 
miler. What am I doing among 
the freaks in this 26-mile mara- 
thon? I came to win it’’. . . The 
story of a snob who got an un- 
expected racing lesson on the 
run, from a loser. A short story, 
See How They Run. 


What we do with 
draft-age pacifists 


In 1917 our Conscientious Ob- 
jectors were often treated little 
better than the inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps. Today, the 
scruples of ‘‘Conchies” are re- 
spected, but they must work all 
day, starting at 5:30 a. m. and 
pay their camp $35 a month for 
the privilege. For an intimate 
report on the country’s first new 
C.O. camp, turn to page 27. ALSO 
David Lamson, Lucian Cary, 
Booth Tarkington .. . cartoons, 
editorials, humor, poems. 


Is the millenium here? Picture 
a union that, instead of asking 
for a raise, volunteers to help the 
boss pay for an advertising 
campaign to pep up sales! 
How the New York dress- 
makers’ unions plan to in- 
herit Paris’ prestige, and 
step up sales in a cut-throat 
business where 23% of all 
firms fail in a ‘“‘normal’’ year, 

is told in this week’s Post. 


by J. C. FURNAS 


READ 


AUGU 


The Courtship of 
Baptiste Brown 


*A fox in the woods, but a fool 
in love,”’ she had called him. 
Hadn’t he gambled away his mar- 
riage money, and challenged a 
Shoshone rival to the death? A 
wilderness romance of a moun- 
tain man and an Indian girl, 
by Richard Wormser. 


60-year-old novelist 
turns Army flier 
(almost) 


***Get into your parachute. You 
take off in 8 minutes,’ command- 
ed the voice in my ear. Would 
rescue never come?” ..T.S. 
Stribling, in this week’s Post, 
relates his death-defying escape 
from an Army Flying School in 
Alabama, into which he inno- 
cently strayed insearch of astory. 
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War Birds are nesting on this South Sea Atoll! 


Beside the blue-green lagoon at Wake, where the China 
Clipper, the Hawaiian Clipper and the Philippine Clipper 
alternately rest their silver wings overnight, the U.S. Navy 
is building a new winged outpost of hemisphere defense. 

Soon the population of this slender eight mile coral reef 
will be more dense than that of many a U.S. city. Yet, 
on this same barren map speck which offered only starva- 
tion to shipwrecked mariners, hungry men will eat three 
times a day ... and well! 


Hydroponics, the new science of farming in tanks of 
water, which now provides chemically -fed fresh vegetables 


for air passengers may be used by the Navy, too, but fresh 


meat, fresh eggs, fresh milk and all the frozen foods from 


“the far distant mainland will be assured by a cold storage 


plant and commissary refrigeration. 


It is significant that York equipment is being used for 
refrigeration here, on the other side of the International 
Date Line, thousands of sea-miles from replacements of 
either food or machinery. Here is a tribute to dependa- 
bility of which York is proud, and in 
which, you, who use refrigeration or air 


conditioning will be interested. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, 





York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


AFEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines ¢ Armour ¢ Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden 
Canada Dry + Coca-Cola « Curtiss-Wright « du Pont « Eastman Kodak « Esperson Bldgs. « First National Stores « Firestone « Ford 
General Baking « General Foods « General Motors « Goodrich « Massachusetts Mutual Life « Montgomery Ward « Pabst Brewing 
Procter & Gamble + Sears Roebuck + Shell Oil + Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U. S. Army « U.S. Navy ¢ Woolworth 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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New U.S.-British Pact 


Unannounced conversations are now 
under way in Washington looking toward 
a new over-all U.S. trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom, the British Com- 
monwealth, and India. Behind the de- 


velopment is the fact, admitted by all par-— 


ties, that the present piecemeal reciprocal 
agreements, negotiated before the war, are 
outdated. Announcement of the ambitious 
effort to reach a new cover-all agreement 
will not be made unless and until the pre- 
liminary conversations reach a_ point 
which indicates that full-scale negotiations 
will probably be successful. 


Communist Turnabout 


The extreme reversal of the Communist 
party since the Russo-German outbreak is 
neatly illustrated by supposedly secret in- 
structions just sent to important party 
functionaries and to key Communists in 
labor unions. The memo ordered CIO 
Communists to end “leftist carping and 
sectarianism,” to cease sniping at con- 
servative CIO leaders, and to seek peace 
with AFL men. Citing the need for greater 
war production, it added: “Sectarianism 
can only serve to widen the breach in la- 
bor’s ranks when all-out unity is needed.” 
About John L. Lewis, who formerly co- 
operated with the Communists, it said: 
“All efforts to break Lewis from his ap- 
peasement psychology have been un- 
availing. Lewis is dead-set in his desire 
to collaborate with the worst enemies 
of the American people: the Lind- 
berghs, the Wheelers, the Norman Thom- 
ases.” 


Phony Dakar Talk 


Armchair strategists’ continued com- 
ments about the U.S. seizing Dakar are 
pretty groundless. Officials point out that 
the action would be an expensive opera- 
tion requiring tremendous forces. If the 
U.S. ever wants African mainland bases, 
its aircraft and light naval vessels could 
operate from British Gambia, about 100 
miles from Dakar, and heavy Navy craft 
could use the British port of Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, some 400 miles south. Thus, 
any Axis operations from Dakar could be 
effectively checked. Roosevelt himself 
says American use of the Azores and Cape 


Verdes, if and when necessary, would be 
sufficiently effective and much simpler 
than taking Dakar. 


Warspite Myth 


The Japanese claim that the British 
battleship Warspite was leading a British 
squadron in “demonstrations against 
Thailand” in the Gulf of Siam last week 
evoked loud laughs in American and Brit- 
ish naval circles. At the very time the 
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Hitler Signposts in Spain 


Washington, London, and most 
diplomats in Madrid are now fearful 
that Hitler may move into Spain if 
and when Russia is reasonably under 
control. The following facts, just 
smuggled past Spanish censorship, 
help explain why: 

The rabidly pro-Axis Foreign 

Minister Serrano Sufier is Spain’s 
“strong man” today. He and the 
Falangist party won out in a show- 
down with Generalissimo Franco and 
the army when Franco, in the face 
of German and Italian pressure, was 
forced to abandon attempts to oust 
the Falangists from the govern- 
ment. Now Serrano Sufier is busily 
strengthening Spain’s ties with Ger- 
many. 
{. The Germans have been building 
) a first-class bridge over the Bidassoa 
River on the Franco-Spanish frontier 
at Irin—a logical entry point for 
German troops—and are resurfacing 
the road between Irin and San 
Sebastian. 

Nazis are supervising construction 
of new air bases in Seville, and some 
1,000 young Germans are now en- 
rolled in the Spanish Air Force. 

Just before the Soviet war, Spain’s 
Air Minister, General Vigon, con- 
ferred secretly in France with Nazi 
General von Brauchitsch. 

To suppress news of such activi- 
ties, much tighter censorship has 
recently been imposed on foreign 
correspondents. 
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Japanese started circulating the reports, 
the Warspite was at one of the U.S.’s na- 
val bases undergoing repairs. 
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Super Bombers 


The Army now has under way two 
types of giant bombers about twice the 
size of the present Flying Fortresses. De- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


tails can’t be disclosed, but the planes will 
be known as the B-29, being built by Boe- 
ing, and the B-32, which is to be con- 
structed by Consolidated. Both are four- 
engine craft representing a compromise 
between the present Fortresses and the 
huge experimental Douglas B-19. They 
will have much greater speed than the 
B-19 and will carry about twice the bomb 
load of any plane now used by the U.S. 
It’s not known how far along the planes 
are. 


Yellow-Fever Scare 


Don’t be surprised if the Dies commit- 
tee springs a fantastic-sounding story 
about a Japanese plot for spreading yel- 
low fever in the U.S. Navy. Information 
now in the committee’s files indicates that 
the Navy recently issued orders for yellow 
fever inoculations to be given to all officers 
and men on warships in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The reason for the scare was a 
bizarre report, obtained through Korean 
sources, that the Japanese were plotting 
to spread yellow-fever germs among U.S. 
sailors if and when active hostilities be- 
tween the two countries were threatened. 


Washington Notes 


Following European examples, the Army 
is buying huge quantities of steel matting 
to be put on grass airfields, making firm 
runways which are much harder to spot 
from the air than concrete or macadam 
. . . The grumbling about La Guardia is 
increasing in Washington; the complaint 
is that, as N. Y. Mayor seeking reelection, 
he’s being forced to neglect badly his 
civilian defense job . . . The Treasury’s 
idea of slapping a heavy tax on life- 
insurance company earnings is_ being 
revived and will be the subject of bit- 
ter Congressional haggling . . . In private, 
nearly all government authorities now ad- 
mit there’ll be a much further rise in prices 
before Congress finally passes a price-con- 
trol bill some two months hence. 





Chinese Aid-to-Britain 


Chinese military leaders are high-pres- 
suring Britain to accept the services of 
Chinese forces to defend Burma. The Brit- 
ish agreed months ago to accept the aid 
of two crack armies under Gen. Kuan 
Ling-chen, one of China’s few undefeated 
generals, if Japan moved south. But with 
Japan in Indo-China, the British haven’t 
so far asked Chungking for help. The Chi- 
nese, vitally concerned in protecting the 
Burma Road, contend that Burma’s gar- 
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risons of native troops are too weak and 
that British and Anzac regulars there may 
prove too few to withstand a Japanese 
thrust. 


Spain’s Cuba Efforts 


Aside from openly cracking down on 
Axis activities, Cuba, behind the scenes, 
has been coolly putting Spain in its place. 
Representatives of Spain, Cuba’s mother 
country and unofficial junior Axis partner, 
have repeatedly requested an “account- 
ing” by the Batista Cabinet on its atti- 
tude toward Spain. In addition, they’ve 
demanded the extradition of several prom- 
inent Spanish Loyalists now refugees in 
Cuba. The Cuban Staté Department, 
rather than being impressed, became an- 
noyed. So far, it has not only refused an 
“accounting,” but has snubbed the Span- 
ish diplomats. 


Slovak Embarrassment 


Slovak War Minister Catlos had to 
make an embarrassing admission the other 
day. Ever since the Russian war, the na- 
tion’s papers had been carrying official 
stories about the Slovak Army’s sterling 
feats of battle against the Soviets. Then, 
suddenly, rumors of tremendous Slovak 
casualties swept the country. Finally, Cat- 
los had to make a reassuring statement. 
Slovak casualties had been few, he said. 
The army hadn’t been able to keep up 
with the Nazi panzer divisions and had 
been kept busy just policing conquered 
territory. Most Slovak soldiers hadn’t yet 
seen any Russian troops. 


Red Latin-American Aid 


The U.S. got some unexpected, but 
valuable, help recently in its efforts to get 
Latin-American countries to move against 
Nazi elements. When the Russo-German 
war broke out, Soviet agents in Latin 
America immediately started working 
against the Nazis. They proved to be 
much more numerous and better en- 
trenched than was generally realized. 
Their efforts, giving added impetus to the 
U.S. campaign, undoubtedly helped start 
the recent rash of anti-Nazi moves by sev- 
eral of the Central and South American 
republics. 


Mexican Notes 


The Mexican Government has ordered 
all army officers to submit a list of their 
assets, sources of income, etc., hoping to 
keep track of graft or foreign subsidiza- 
tion in the army . . . Nazi propagandists 
in Mexico are making much of the fact 
that Defense Minister Macias wasn’t per- 
mitted recently to enter the U.S. at 
Nogales, Ariz. He didn’t have a passport, 
only identification, and a hard-boiled im- 
migration inspector wouldn’t let him cross 
. . - Mexican Bridge Association members 











are trying to get the Cardenas anti-gam- 
bling law changed to permit bridge play- 
ing. Home bridge games are still occa- 
sionally raided by police, who hold they 
violate the law even when there are no 
stakes. 


Foreign Notes 


It was only after some 30,000 copies had 
been sold that German officials discovered 
that a new book by Ernst Juenger, known 
for years as an aggressive Third Reich 
writer, was a veiled attack on Goring and 
the Gestapo . . . Churchill is starting a 
new British fashion of having a shoulder 
strap and button attached to his over- 
coats and suits. This holds his tin hat and 
gas mask and leaves his hands free .. . 
The Germans plan to set up an “interna- 
tional labor front” of Nazi-controlled un- 
ions in the conquered countries and Ger- 
many. They’ve already started an “Inter- 
national Labor Review” under editorship 
of Labor Front Leader Robert Ley. 





Cotton-Goods Scarcity? 


Rocialate in the field now believe 
there’s real possibility of a shortage of 
cotton goods before many months—de- 
spite the superabundance of raw cotton. 
Reasons: (1) Cotton textile equipment is 
already heavily taxed with demands for 
cotton goods to be substituted for jute, 
flax, and silk products. (2) Exports are 
rising sharply, with Britain, Australia, 
other empire countries, and now Russia 
seeking large textile shipments. (3) Aside 
from tremendous purchases of textiles for 
the armed forces, sales of industrial cot- 
ton goods to booming factories are swell- 
ing. 


‘Business as Usual’ 


British meticulousness about meeting 
business obligations, war or no war, is 
beautifully illustrated by a current un- 
publicized practice. The British Treasury 
is continually receiving applications from 
manufacturers for licenses permitting them 
to pay money into German accounts 
blocked in Britain. The manufacturers, as 
a regular practice, are thus making the 
payments on patent rights obtained from 
Germans before the war. 


Russian Bond ‘Boom’ 


Foreign bond specialists had a chuckle 
last week when the staid financial pages of 
the N.Y. Times featured a story headed: 
“Buying Resumed in Russian Bonds.” The 
column-long story speculated on the inter- 
national reasons for the “increased activ- 
ity” and gave a comprehensive account of 
the bonds’ history. It neglected to mention 
that the “increased activity” on the previ- 
ous day amounted to the sale of just six 
bonds, worth $6.25 each at current quo- 
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tations, and that the price actually de- 
clined during the day from 34 of a point 
to % of a point. 


Business Footnotes 


Treasury and Reserve Bank officials 
seriously fear that the consumer rush to 
stock up, starting with silk stockings and 
spreading to other lines, will sharply 
curtail purchases of defense bonds and 
stamps ... Some Japanese bank agencies 
are so anxious to maintain the good will of 
U.S. financial interests that they are still 
presenting trade bills to American banks 
for collection even when the debtors are in 
South America. They think the gesture is 
worth having the collected funds frozen 
here . . . Silk-shortage talk has largely 
overshadowed a threatened scarcity of 
brush bristles, most of which come from 
the Orient. 





Entertainment Lines 


ore Chaplain is planning a serious 
film that calls for his playing a straight 
role completely different from his usual 
comedy part; he bought the story idea 
from Orson Welles . . . Analysts of popular 
music say the next inane novelty song to 
sweep the country will be a ditty called 
“T’'m a Little Teapot” . . . Two record 
companies are reviving the 1919 tune “I 
Hear You Calling Yoo-Hoo” to capitalize 
on the General Lear incident. 


New Anti-Aircraft Gun 


Several U. S. companies are now produc- 
ing in small quantities a remarkably effi- 
cient anti-aircraft gun for use against dive 
bombers. It’s a 20-millimeter gun firing 
500 shells a minute with about a mile 
range. Blueprints for the gun were given 
the U. S. by the British, who got them 
from a Swiss inventor. Indications are 
that the gun is also being made in Switzer- 
land for Germany. The British are enthu- 
siastic over the gun’s possibilities, claiming 
two on each naval vessel would provide 
ample protection against dive bombers. 
U.S. armament experts have already 
adapted a variation of the weapon for use 
in planes. 


Press Notes 


Harold Ross, editor of The New Yorker, 


is writing an autobiography he'll call “My 
Life on a Limb” .. . Both The N. Y. Times 
and Herald Tribune may shortly eliminate 
their Sunday rotogravure sections, saving 
annually about $150,000 each. They’ve al- 
ready cut down on the number of roto 
pages . . . Youthful Leonard Engel, who 


does the actual writing for PM’s military 
column signed “The General,” will do a 
book for Random House “explaining why 
the Nazis keep winning and the weaknesses 
in the U.S. setup.” 
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TURRET LATHES | 
Turn the Tides of War | 


The North won in 1865, not entirely by man- 


cause the North had the machines | 
ition of a turret | 


turning lathe was a big factor 
tion of parts for rifles and shells. 


‘ 
The World War of 1914 found America with | 
urret lathes whose tremendous 
ccuracy helped produce enou 
scales to an allied victory. 


e e * 
Again, in 1941, turret lathes are playing a 
vital part. Steady improvements made since 1914 | 
now costes American manu eacnannes with power | 


and speed un — sed by an aya n for ss | 


shells, gun vii ank anda soy e motor par 


And tools hav + kes pa e with turret lathes. 
Now, modern tough alloy steels abe e machined 
at high ae i. carbide cutters cn in chucking 
and bar tools designed by Warner & Swasey to uti- 
lize the tremendous power and speed of today’s 
turret lathes. If you can’t get the new turret lathes 
you want, Warner & Swasey can help you make the 

, Ones you have more productive — in some cases 
™@ as much as 50% —with these new tools. Write 
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You Can Tuan 17 Berren, Fasten, For LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY—AND WARNER & SWASEY TOOLS 





AND WHEN IT COMES T0 
SHIPPING _ THAT MEANS 
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SHIP BY TRUCK! \. 


Not much doubt about it. America’s most serious 
commodity shortage is time. 

Time to convert men into soldiers . . . crops into 
food ... raw materials into planes and ammunition. 
Time to deliver everything to the place it’s needed 
most. 

It makes little difference where time is consumed. 
On the production line. Or in transit. Save it, and 

That’s where trucks fit our national defense 
picture. 

Traveling the shortest route between points— 
they’re often faster than the U. S. Mail. No other 
form of transportation approaches their overall 
speed, flexibility and economy. 





Whether you're a shipper or a consignee— make 
it a habit sow to specify —“SHIP BY TRUCK.” 


VORESS SERVICE 
e at FREIGHT KaTES/ 


Regular truck freight lines serve all U. S. cities, towns, farms. To find out who, when, 
where—consult your local State Truck Association ... or address ATA direct. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocix 
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Whether you’re making 
cartridges or soup, the 
faster you produce 
AND SHIP the safer this 
nation becomes. —nnn 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Secrecy and Rumor Set Stage 
for New Washington Strategy 


F. D. R.-Churchill Mystery 
Keeps Axis on the Anxious Seat; 
Aid for Russia Stepped Up 


At 8:25 p.m. Aug. 8, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, ostensibly looking forward to ten 
days of fishing and resting from the cares 
of the world, went aboard the Presidential 
yacht Potomac at the submarine base in 
New London, Conn. A few minutes later, 
the 165-foot, 370-ton former Coast Guard 
patrol vessel, equipped with 50-caliber 
machine guns fore and aft and a degaus- 
sing girdle to counteract magnetic mines, 
steamed down the Thames River, over the 
course of the annual Yale-Harvard rowing 
race. It passed the Electric Boat Co.’s 
submarine works; out beyond Race Rock 
lighthouse, it vanished into the Atlantic. 

Contrary to custom, no newspapermen 
were allowed to accompany the ship. That 
ban in itself aroused curiosity. But for a 
week thereafter the President’s move- 
ments were hidden by an iron wall of 
secrecy, broken only by terse Navy De- 
partment statements which left more un- 
said than they revealed. Nevertheless, 
Washington newspapermen, heedless of 
Secretary Frank Knox’s request that they 
avoid “indulging in journalistic enter- 
prise,” dug up the dizziest series of mys- 
tery yarns since Rudolf Hess parachuted 
to Scotland, and quite frankly admitted 
they didn’t know whether their stories 
were true or not. 


Mystery 


The mystery started when Richard 
Rendell, Washington correspondent for 
The Chicago Times, tried to arrange for 
the appearance of the Duke of Kent at a 
National Press Club luncheon. In reply, 
the British Embassy dropped the hint that 
“an important British personage” was 
coming to this country. Rendell shared this 
tip with Walter Farr, The London Daily 
Mail’s correspondent, who wrote a “think 


piece” speculating on the possibility of a 
visit by Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
or Lord Beaverbrook, his Minister of Sup- 
ply. - 

By the time Rendell had identified the 
“important personage” as the Duke of 
Windsor, Farr’s story had hit the Fleet 
Street newsstands. When, a few hours 
later, Clement R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, 
told Commons that the Prime Minister 
“will not find it convenient” to attend a 
war progress debate because of his pre- 
occupation “with urgent matters connect- 
ed with the war,” newspapermen put two 
and two together and concluded that the 
Prime Minister and President were meet- 
ing. And when London sleuths sought 
Harry L. Hopkins, the President’s alter 





H opkins and Churchill set the world a-guessing 





ego, they were told only that they could 
find him wherever Churchill was. Further- 
more, the British censorship let guesses 
of a Churchill-Roosevelt conference leak 
back to Washington. 

In the nation’s capital, White House 
Secretary Stephen Early had a chance to 
knock down the story, but refused to seize 
it. He merely said he knew nothing about 
it. Secretary of State Cordell Hull only 
knew that the President had made no 
mention of such a meeting when they 
conferred by telephone the day before 
Mr. Roosevelt sailed. A Navy Department 
message from the Potomac said merely 
that the President, attired in sport shirt 
and slacks, was conferring with Rear Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, the Atlantic Fleet’s 
commander, who had popped up from 
nowhere. 

The mystery deepened. Washington re- 
porters laid even-money bets on whether 
the President and Prime Minister had 
met, were meeting, or would meet. The 
buzzing inquiries of Domei’s correspond- 
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Arctic outposts: U.S. sailors landed at Reykjavik, Iceland, as Navy ships anchored ‘somewhere in Greenland’ 


ent, Masuo Kato, revealed Japan’s anx- 
iety. DNB’s reporter, Kurt Sell, attested 
his faith in the Luftwaffe and U-boats by 
offering even money that if such a meet- 
ing were held, it would be on shore rather 
than at sea. He found no takers. Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, disclosed that he 
had offered to wager his wife a quarter 
on such a meeting when Mr. Roosevelt 
first embarked. 

At this point Bert Andrews, manager 
of The New York Herald Tribune Wash- 
ington bureau, turned Sherlock Holmes 
and assigned half his staff to run down 
the mystery. What they dug up only 
thickened the plot. Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, was missing, 
ostensibly on a routine inspection trip to 
an undisclosed destination, which even 
Chairman Robert R. Reynolds of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee could not 
learn. Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, was presumably on 
leave at an unknown location. Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, had gone “somewhere” on official 
business, and even his wife was wonder- 
ing where. On top of all this, Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles suddenly 
disappeared for “a short rest,” and Maj. 
Gen. James H. Burns, Hopkins’ assistant 
in the Lend-Lease Administration, van- 
ished without leaving word as to his where- 
abouts. Were all of them joining in a 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference? 

As Churchill’s movements remained 
military secrets in Britain in the interest 
of his safety, the Potomac’s official state- 
ments remained equally uncommunicative. 
Some days they merely reported that 
the cruise ship’s passengers were fishing 
at an undisclosed location and responding 
to the fresh air, and did not even mention 
whether the President was still on board 
or might have transferred to a fast war- 
ship to race him to a secret rendezvous. 
Washington newspapermen could not de- 
cide in their own minds whether Mr. 
Roosevelt himself was pulling their legs by 
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letting a false yarn be circulated, or 
whether he was just sitting tight on a 
really big story.. 


Diplomacy 

While mystery was enveloping the Presi- 
dent, Washington was not idle. Reinforc- 
ing diplomacy with armaments, the Ad- 
ministration took steps to prevent the 
Axis from overrunning Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


Europe: To fulfill Welles’ pledge of “all 
economic assistance practicable for the 
purpose of strengthening the Soviet Union 
in its struggle against armed aggression” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 11), the Administra- 
tion unfroze $50,000,000 worth of Soviet 
orders for machine tools, oil-well drilling 
equipment, and other machinery which 
had been iced under export-licensing con- 
trols at the time when Hitler and Stalin 
were cooperating. 

It also took steps*to supply two of Rus- 
sia’s most vital needs, airplanes and the 
high-octane gasoline to fuel them. Un- 
mindful of protests against the Eastern 
gasoline curfew, which was caused by the 
transfer of 50 tankers to Britain, Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes an- 
nounced that four more were being turned 
over to carry aviation fuel to the Soviet. 
He admitted that this step might cause 
a petroleum shortage in the Far West and 
necessitate also the expansion of aviation- 
fuel refineries, since Russia purchased ex- 
actly two barrels of such high-grade’ fuel 
here in 1939 and 1940 combined. As for 
airplanes, the British released to the Reds 
their priorities on several hundred Ameri- 
can fighters and medium bombers, since 
current British needs are primarily for 
long-range bombers. 

Some of the aircraft and a shipment of 
aviation gasoline in steel drums had al- 
ready left for Russia, Washington re- 
vealed, presumably on one of the eight 
to ten Soviet freighters which normally 
ply the Pacific- from the Far West to 
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Vladivostok. To open a speedier route to 
Russia’s western front, the Administration 
considered lifting the ban closing the com- 
bat zone north of Norway, on the route 
to Murmansk and Archangel, to American 
merchantmen. If these waters should be 
opened as the Red Sea was last spring, 
American vessels might carry war mate- 
rials directly to European Russia by way 
of the new United States bases at Green- 
land and Iceland—the latter of which was 
reinforced last week by the arrival of a 
large convoy to supplement the American 
troops already there. 


Asta: To block Japan from taking over 
Thailand, Secretary Hull joined British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden in urging 
the Siamese to stand firm and in threaten- 
ing Tokyo with even more serious counter- 
measures than the recent freezing of assets 
and restricting of oil exports. Alfred Duff 
Cooper, landing in New York on his way 
to represent the British War Cabinet at 
Singapore, added to the pressure by warn- 
ing of “great and impending develop- 
ments” in the Far East. But Tokyo went 
ahead by putting Japan on a full economic 
war. footing. 

The question of military aid to Thailand, 
however, was left undecided until Bang- 
kok’s attitude is clarified. In the past, 
American sales of arms to the Asiatic king- 
dom have been negligible, totaling only 
$25,970 worth, mostly rifles, in the first five 
months of 1941, and last fall the delivery 
of ten light bombers and six fighters was 
blocked by the revocation of export li- 
censes when Thailand moved on Indo- 
China. American trade with Thailand, 
however, set all-time records last year of 
$9,660,000 in exports, largely petroleum 
products, and $1,490,000 in imports, prin- 
cipally rubber. 

When Tokyo remained defiant and pro- 
tested that it was being encircled by the 
“ABCD powers” (America, Britain, 
China, and the Dutch East Indies) , Sec- 
retary Hull tartly suggested that any na- 
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tion can avoid encirclement by remaining 
peaceful and law-abiding. To reinforce 
his words, two 8-inch-gun American crui- 
gers, the Salt Lake City and Northhamp- 
ton, ready for action in dark-gray battle 
paint, steamed into Brisbane Harbor, Aus- 
tralia, and departed after taking on 1,000,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil, enough to drive 
them halfway around the world. And to 
be America’s first military attaché to the 
Dominion government, the War Depart- 
ment appointed Col. Van Santvoord 
Merle-Smith, New York investment bank- 
er and Assistant Secretary of State in 
1920 and 1921, who was thrice wounded 
during the World War. 


Arrica: To deter Vichy from bowing to 
reported Nazi demands for French African 
bases (see page 22), Hull made it clear 
that the Pétain government’s supposed 
assurances against surrender of its empire, 
contained in a note to Ambassador Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, had turned out to be 
merely a technical explanation of French 
policy. The caustic Tennessean thereupon 
announced he placed scant reliance on 
Vichy’s pledges and indicated that Ameri- 
can policy toward France would depend on 
developments, not promises. 

Up to the time of the new Nazi de- 
mands, the State Department had credit- 
ed American shipments of sugar, tea, cot- 
ton, coal, oil, and other supplies to French 
Africa with stiffening the backbone of 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, Marshal Pétain’s 


B proconsul there. But there was worry that 


last week’s claims of German victories in 
Russia might have the reverse effect. 


Significance 





The manner in which the rumors of a 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting were allowed 
to flash around the world for a week 
chalked up a point for the democracies in 
the war of nerves. It can be assumed that 
they had the effect of undermining the 
morale of the Germans who, remembering 
1918, are worried by any reports of Anglo- 
American collaboration. Furthermore, they 
gave the Axis the same psychological dose 
of medicine that the mysterious Hitler- 
Mussolini meetings always give the democ- 
racies. And they were good strategy to 
keep Japan and France guessing at a time 
when those nations were considering cast- 
ing their lots 100 per cent with Germany. 

The mystery thus played its part in the 
diplomatic war which the United States 
was waging throughout the world. While 
keeping its specific plans secret, Washing- 
ton made it clear last week that effective 
measures would be invoked to counter any 
Japanese occupation of Thailand or Ger- 
man occupation of French Africa. And 
the Administration was at last supple- 
menting diplomacy with considerable ma- 
terial support to the Russians, on the 
theory that every bullet the Nazis have to 
shoot at the communists makes one less 
that they can fire against Britain. 


Pork Detour 


Early in American political history the 
term “pork barrel,” conjuring’ up a picture 
of plantation slaves rallying around for 
their daily rations, was applied to legisla- 
tion which benefits local sections instead 
of the national welfare. A fortnight ago 
President Roosevelt vetoed the $320,000,- 
000 Defense Highway Bill, stating that it 
would “entirely disregard” defense require- 
ments and implying that it had been 
turned into a pork-barrel measure. 

The President had requested Congress 
to pass an appropriation of $125,000,000 
for the construction of new roads and the 
improvement of old ones as determiried by 
the Army. But the Senate raised the ante 
to $250,000,000. The House jumped it to 
$287,000,000. And Senate-House conferees 
went through the roof by settling on a 
figure of $320,000,000. Moreover, the bill 
stipulated that the money was to be dis- 
tributed among the states according to 
population, area and post-road mileage, 
regardless of military necessities. 





Isolationist: A 13-month-old 
Angora cat named Rex climbed a 
75-foot pole in New York when a 
poodle scared him. After three hours 
of coaxing, the ASPCA trapped Rex 
in a noose and hauled him to safety. 
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Driven by Carl Hayden of Arizona and 
Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, both 
Democrats, the Senate, keeping its col- 
lective eye on the votes of the folks back 
home, last week ignored the President’s 
wishes and voted 57 to 19 to pass the bill 
over his veto. Contrary to expectation, the 
House sustained the veto and killed the 
bill the next day by a narrow margin. A 
shift of only two votes in the tally of 251- 
128 would have provided the two-thirds 
majority necessary to override. 





Draft Compromise 


Army Plan Modified by Senate; 
House Votes Property Seizure 


While 1,531,800 soldiers anxiously await- 
ed the outcome, the Administration’s com- 
promise proposal to extend by eighteen 
months the service of Army Selectees, Reg- 
ulars, National Guardsmen, and Reservists 
on the grounds that the “national interest 
is imperiled” trod a rocky road as it 
neared a final vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this week, despite Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s warning that re- 
fusal to extend the service term would have 
an “exceedingly bad” effect on the Ameri- 
can international position. 

The Roosevelt-War Department plan, 
modified to eliminate an indefinite exten- 
sion of service, went through the Senate 
last week in three bitterly fought stages 
marked by floor strategy and name calling 
from both interventionist and noninterven- 
tionist camps. Guided by Sen. Elbert D. 
Thomas, Utah Democrat, the bill cleared 
its first hurdle when an amendment spon- 
sored by Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio 
Republican, to limit the extension to 
six months was killed by a vote of 50 to 
27. 

Simultaneously with this skirmish Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Repub- 
lican, lashed out at “unrepudiated Cabinet 
spokesmen whose trigger fingers itch for 
action.” Meanwhile, Sen. Claude Pepper, 
Florida Democrat, warned that it may be 
necessary to keep troops under arms for 
“ten years or even a generation” and pre- 
dicted that the cost of the defense effort 
“will not be a cent less than $300,000,000,- 
000.” 

Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Bark- 
ley, Kentucky Democrat, then cracked his 
whip and cleared the second barrier. An 
amendment offered by Sen. Harold R. 
Burton, Ohio Republican, to prolong the 
length of service by only twelve months 
went the way of the Taft substitute by a 
margin of 50 to 21, when out-and-out 
isolationists and interventionists joined 
hands in rejecting a compromise unpala- 
table to extremists on either side. 

As the opposing forces swung back into 
their natural alignments, the measure rolled 
through the Senate on Thursday, after 
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seven days of debate, by a vote of 45 to 30. 
Seven Republicans joined with 38 Demo- 
crats to put it across while sixteen Demo- 
crats lined up with thirteen Republicans 
and one Progressive against it. However, 
the majority did not accept the bill until 
Sen. James M. Mead, New York Demo- 
crat, had tacked on a proviso boosting the 
pay of all Army men $10 a month, or to 
$40 for a private, after one year of service. 
This concession to the soldiers and their 
voting relatives, it was calculated, would 
cost Uncle Sam $180,000,000 a year. 

The oratorical fireworks sputtered right 
up to the time of the vote as Sen. Hiram 
W. Johnson, California’s veteran isolation- 
ist, turned to the war abroad and de- 
nounced Joseph Stalin, as a “cutthroat 
who cannot be trusted a quarter of an 
inch.” “Good God,” he cried, “did we ever 
sink so low before as to choose one cut- 
throat out of two? This man was Hitler’s 
ally when it was advantageous. Now we 
furnish him with weapons which may be 
turned against us.” Johnson’s attack con- 
trasted with a defense of Stalin a few days 
before by Barkley, who described the Rus- 
sian Premier as an uplifter of his people 
and a barrier against world revolution. 

Considering related legislation, the 
House adopted by a vote of 241 to 136 
the Senate-approved Draft-Property Bill, 


empowering the President to seize private - 


property or supplies held essential for de- 
fense at a “fair and reasonable price,” and 
sent it to conference. Both houses accepted 
the conference report on the bill to defer 
from service all Selectees who had reached 
their 28th birthday by July 1 and dis- 
patched it to the White House. A measure 
permitting the Secretary of the Navy to 
lengthen the service of future enlistees in 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
to last for the duration of an emergency, 
and providing a $400 bonus, double the 
present sum, for immediate reenlistment 
of those whose terms expire, also went 
through both chambers. 

Although the precise sentiment in the 
Army as to the draft-extension issues is un- 
certain, the Gallup Poll released figures last 
week indicating that an even 50 per cent 
of these civilians surveyed favored the ex- 
tension, 45 per cent were opposed, and 5 
per cent had no opinion. The New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, South, and Far 
West sections were registered in the “yes” 
category, while the East Central and West 
Central sections were listed in the negative. 


Significance 


The struggle over the draft extension 
illustrates the quandary in which every 
politician finds himself whenever he must 
take a stand on an issue that concerns the 
nation in general and a powerful bloc of 
voters in particular. 

One-third of the Senators and all of the 
Representatives, many of them from the 
isolationist Midwest, must submit their 
records to the people in next year’s elec- 











Acme 


Pappy O’Daniel ‘passed the biscuits’ to his wife, Jesse Jones, his 
daughter, Mrs. Molly Wrather, and her husband, Jack Wrather 


tions, and the men under arms can poten- 
tially influence an estimated 10,000,000 
votes. Accordingly, although desiring to 
put no time limit on national defense, the 
legislators flirted with such compromises as 
six- or twelve-month extensions in the hope 
that the crisis would beover be:ore Judg- 
ment Day in November 1942. The same 
reasoning impelled the Senate to sugar-coat 
the bitter pill with a pay raise for the sol- 
diers. 





Scooter Cops 


In an effort to kéep up with the times 
and a few of the fleet-footed thieves and 
mashers who have been growing more 
brazen lately, the police in the Broad Street 
subway concourse in Philadelphia are be- 
ing motorized. 

Now when a fair damsel is in distress, 
she need but holler, and a knight, dressed 





in blue and mounted on a motor-scooter, 
will put-put to, the rescue at 30 miles an 
hour. The scooter was chosen over the 
bicycle because its noise will warn other 
pedestrians to get out of the way. It can 
cruise at 3 miles an hour, or slower than 
walking speed, and get 75 miles to a gallon 
—which should please Secretary Ickes. 


O’Daniel Debut 


Tradition decrees that freshman sena- 
tors should be seen and not heard on the 
Senate floor until the elder statesmen have 
taught them the legislative ropes. Sen. W. 
Lee O’Daniel of Texas, who passed the 

_biscuits so shrewdly he was voted into the 
“world’s most exclusive club,” violated that 


tradition last week when he introduced a § 


bill on his first day in office and made a 
speech on his second. 
Spruced up in a conservative blue busi- 


ness suit, the former Governor dropped | 
into the senatorial hopper a measure, simi- | 
lar to one adopted in Texas over bitter 
labor opposition, which would penalize 7 
strike violence in defense industries. The 7 
next day, after assuring fellow senators 7 
that they need not fear he was a= 
“hillbilly musician,” he created a mild | 
sensation with a personal declaration of | 
independence. He would support the White | 
House foreign policy as long as President | 
Roosevelt stayed within the Constitution 
and the laws of Congress, “but I did not 7 
come to the United States Senate to be a | 
yes man or a rubber stamp for anybody.” | 

The onetime flour salesman denounced | 
the Army Service Extension Bill (see page | 
15) because it “breaks faith with our | 
soldier boys,” but he came out strongly / 
for defense of the democratic form of 
government even “if it necessitates war.” | 
He proposed as a rider to the Army Bill | 
his anti-strike measure, and displayed his 7 
ignorance of parliamentary procedure in his © 
first week by failing to vote on his own | 
brain child. However, he had no trouble 
declaring his convictions. He voted against | 
the service extension, although approving | 
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the $10-a-month pay increase, and turned 
thumbs down on the President’s veto of 
the $320,000,000 Defense Highway Bill. 
Back in Austin, Texas, meanwhile, Lt. 
Gov. Coke R. Stevenson, 53-year-old law- 
yer and rancher, automatically succeeded 
to the Governor’s chair left vacant by 


O’Daniel. 





Policy Feud 


GOP Leaders’ Stand Spotlights 
Widening Split at Party’s Top 


Let me say to you that if the Republican 
party in the year 1941 . . . allows itself to 
be presented to the American people as the 
isolationist party, it will never again gain 
control of the American Government.— 
Wendell L. Willkie, Jan. 18, 1941. 


This warning from the Republican titu- 
lar leader was ignored last week in two 
manifestoes, issued by rival GOP spokes- 
men, calling on their party to follow a 
noninterventionist course. 

From the summer camp of former Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois at Alexandria 
Bay, N.Y., was issued the first of these, 
signed by fifteen “elder statesmen,” in- 
cluding former President Herbert Hoover; 
Alf M. Landon, 1936 Presidential candi- 
date; Charles G. Dawes, Vice President 
under Hoover; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Hoover’s Secretary of the Interior; Henry 
P. Fletcher, former GOP national chair- 
man; Hanford MacNider, Calvin Cool- 
idge’s Assistant Secretary of War; Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, and John L. Lewis, former 
CIO president. 

“The American people should insistent- 
ly demand that Congress put a stop to 
step-by-step projection of the United 
States into undeclared war,” the fifteen 
challenged. “Exceeding its expressed pur- 
pose, the Lend-Lease Bill has been fol- 
lowed by naval action, by military occu- 
pation of bases outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, by promise of unauthorized aid to 
Russia, and by other belligerent moves 
... Recent events raise doubt that this 
war is a clear-cut issue of liberty and de- 
mocracy. It is not purely a world conflict 
between tyranny and freedom. The Anglo- 
Russian alliance has dissipated that illu- 
sion .. . Few people honestly believe that 
the Axis is now or will in the future be 
mM a position to threaten the independence 
of any part of this hemisphere if our de- 
fenses are properly prepared.” 

Hardly had America read that state- 
ment when the Republican caucus in the 
House of Representatives, meeting at the 
insistence of 50 noninterventionist mem- 
bers, reaffirmed “the pledge of our 1940 
platform: ‘The Republican party is firmly 
opposed to involving this nation in for- 
eign war’.” They also condemned “all ex- 
ecutive acts and proceedings which might 








lead to war without the authorization of 
the Congress” and insisted that the Lend- 
Lease policy “be administered as a short- 
of-war measure.” 

As the America First Committee and 
The Chicago Tribune, isolationist Repub- 
lican organ, applauded the manifestoes, 
Charles A. Lindbergh also echoed their 
words at an America First rally in Cleve- 
land: “Do you remember how we were 
told that the repeal of the arms embargo 
would be the surest way to keep this 
country out of war? The same people who 
tell us now that we must go to war told 
us then that it was only necessary to sell 
arms on a cash-and-carry basis . . . It was 
only last spring that the Lend-Lease Bill 
was passed, again with promises that it 
would keep us out of war; but by that 
time we were informed that we had to 
lend arms in order to insure victory ... 
The hypocrisy and subterfuge that sur- 
rounds us comes out in every statement 
of the war party.” 

While Willkie remained silent concern- 
ing these challenges to his efforts to mo- 
bilize the Republican party behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy, the inter- 
ventionist New York Herald Tribune, 
often considered the nation’s leading Re- 
publican organ, repudiated the Alexandria 
Bay statement as a “hopelessly unrepre- 
sentative . . . document redolent of old 
grudges, designed to create division, 
among whose sponsors not one today can 
speak for the party.” It added: “Many 
Republican members of Congress are re- 
acting as if the duty of an opposition is to 
place imagined partisan advantages above 
the national interest.” Likewise the Fight 
for Freedom Committee, the Committee to 
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Defend America, and the Council for De- 
mocracy in a joint statement took the 
fifteen GOP leaders to task for attempting 
“to block the steadily growing national 
unity by the interjection of party issues.” 





Back to Byrd 


Ever since 1925, when he was elected 
Governor of Virginia, Harry F. Byrd, now 
Senator from the Old Dominion, has kept 
control of the state securely in his hands. 
His conservative faction of the Democratic 
party relinquished the reins only once, in 
1937, when it did not run a candidate for 
Governor, and James H. Price, a New 
Dealer, won by default. Even then, the 
House of Delegates remained firmly behind 
Byrd and checkmated Price’s elaborate 
program for liberalizing the government. 

Last week, in the Democratic primary, 
which in Virginia is tantamount to elec- 
tion, the Governorship returned to the 
Byrd camp when Colgate W. Darden Jr., 
44-year-old Norfolk lawyer, easily defeat- 
ed two state senators, Hunsdon Cary, 
scholarly, 68-year-old Richmond attorney, 
and Vivian Page, handsome, 47-year-old 
Norfolk lawyer. His opponents, running 
on almost identical platforms, primarily 
demanded abolition of the poll tax, which 
they claimed kept the “Byrd machine” in 
power. 

Darden, who resigned from the House of 
Representatives this year after serving 
seven years, campaigned little and did not 
formulate an elaborate platform. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia graduate, who enlisted 
in the French Army in 1916, was cited for 
bravery at Verdun, and flew with the Unit- 


Landon and Hoover warned against moves toward ‘undeclared war’ 
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ed States Navy until a crash left him with 
a broken back and a remodeled face, main- 
tained that Virginia’s biggest job was to 
help America weather the war crisis. 
“After that,” he said, “we'll do what we 
can to remedy lesser problems within the 
state.” 





Death in the Desert 


When Cortes and his Conquistadores 
swaggered through Mexico 400 years ago 
they found a vast expanse of sand in 
northwest Sonora so arid and forbidding 
that they named it the Gran Desierto. 
Snaking for 150 miles through this region 
along the Arizona border between the 
Mexican towns of Sonoita and San Luis is 
a faint trail on which there is not a single 
human habitation, no animal life except a 
few horned toads, and no vegetation other 
than the lowly greasewood plant. The 
normal summer temperature is 110 de- 
grees, and no water is available. 

On the morning of Aug. 1, German 
Cornejo, 52, an itinerant Mexican field 
worker, and five members of his family, 
Rafael Cornejo, 17, Socorro Cornejo, 19, 
Domingo Rocha, 26, Elias Sanchez, 25, and 
Elisa Flores, 4, left Sonoita for San Luis in 
a light 1937-model truck on their way back 
to their home at Brawley, Calif., after a 
visit at Santa Ana. They obligingly picked 
up three hitchhikers, Tomas Ponce, 35, 
Francisco Flores, 23, and Loreto Yocupicio, 
an elderly man of uncertain age. They had 
24 gallons of gasoline, two 10-gallon cans 
of water, and a few dozen oranges and ba- 
nanas—ample supplies, they thought, for a 
one-day trip. Singing and chattering gaily, 
all nine set out on the trip in high spirits. 

Three days later G. Esquer, a San Luis 
merchant, and his driver, Celso Paredes 
Torres, returning from a trip to Hermosillo, 
came upon the Cornejos’ truck 35 miles 
east of San Luis in one of the most perilous 
sections of the route. It was abandoned and 
out of gas. Nineteen miles from San Luis, 
they found Cornejo’: daughter Socorro, 
alive but delirious, and the body of her 
niece Elisa. At the 17-mile mark were the 
bodies of Rocha and Sanchez, Two miles on 
they found Flores barely alive, and 12 
miles from San Luis the lifeless form of 
Rafael Cornejo lay in the sand. Down the 
highway 3 miles Ponce’s corpse was 
sprawled at the foot of an international 
‘boundary marker, on which he had writ- 
ten: “Dying of thirst . . . hungry.” And 
just 8 miles from the party’s destination 
were Cornejo himself and Yocupicio, both 
dead. Of the party of nine, seven had died 
of thirst, hunger, or suicide as they tried to 
walk across the burning sands to safety. 

Rushed to Yuma, Ariz., General Hos- 
pital, Socorro Cornejo recounted the tragic 
story last week, but Flores was unable to 
talk for days. They ran out of gas the 
night of their departure after traveling 115 
miles, she recalled, because they were over- 


loaded and bogged down in the sand dunes 
many times, necessitating the constant use 
of low gear. The same night, old Yocupicio 
accidentally knocked over both water cans, 
emptying them in the dusty roadway. The 
Cornejo family shared their food with the 
hitchhikers and exhausted it the first day. 

“Some became crazy for water and saw 
mirages,” Miss Cornejo recalled. “They 
would run about and cry: ‘Look at the 
pretty lake. Why don’t you get some of 
the water? It’s salty but good. It’s beauti- 
ful. Oh, it’s beautiful.” Then they stuffed 
sand in their mouths, eyes, and noses, 
thinking it was water. I knew there was 
no water.” They slashed their wrists to 
obtain moisture to slake their thirst. The 
baby died in Miss Cornejo’s arms. 

Back over the highway Mayor Sinfu- 
entes of San Luis went to hold inquests, 
conduct religious rites, and bury each vic- 
tim where he died, adding seven tiny white 
crosses to the toll of the desert. 





Week in the Nation 


Wacer: Lloyd’s of London offered “war 
and bombardment insurance,” at the rate 
of $1 per $1,000, against the possible 
bombing of any large American city. 


Senator: Gov. Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina appointed Roger C. Peace, 
42-year-old publisher of the Greenville 
News-Piedmont, to fill the seat of the late 
Alva M. Lumpkin until a special election 
Oct. 15. 


Marretrace License: Officials of the 
Sumter County, Ala., marriage-license 
bureau unearthed the following license 
from their files: “To all the world greet- 

















ing. Know ye that John Smith and Peggy 
Myres is hereby certified to go together 
and do as old folks does, anywhere inside 
this precinct, and when my commission 
comes I am to marry ’em good. O. H.R, 
justice peace.” 


PUNISHMENT: Two Navy ensigns, Joseph 
C. Thompson, 23, of Healdsburg, Calif, 
and Paul C. Brown, 22, of Chicago, Ill, 
whose low-flying plane decapitated Mrs, 
Robert Phillips, 35-year-old mother of four 
children, near Robertsdale, Ala. (News. 
weEK, April 7), were found guilty of 
involuntary manslaughter by a couwt- 
martial at Pensacola, Fla. Sentenced to 24 
and twelve months respectively at hard 
labor, they were dismissed from the service. 


Fire: The Transiter, all-steel tanker 
owned by the Transit Tankers & Terni- 
nals, Ltd., and Canada-bound with 750,000 
gallons of gasoline, exploded and burned in 
River Rouge in Detroit with a loss of 
two lives. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Detroit Police began an 
immediate investigation into the cause of 
the explosion. 


Break: Four prisoners forced their way 
out of the Oklahoma State Penitentiary at 
McAlester by using Warden Jess Dunn 
and J. H. Fentriss, engineer, as hostages. 
Trapped in a dead-end street, they shot it 
out with law enforcement officers. The 
dead: the warden, whose head was blown 
off; Deputy Sheriff Tab Ford, whose de- 
mand that the convicts surrender was met 
with a hail of lead; Claude Beavers, serv- 


ing a life term for slaying a guard in a § 


1936 jail break; and Roy McGee, serving 
fifteen years for robbery. The two other 
prisoners were recaptured. 





Wide World | 


750,000 gallons of gasoline burned in the River Rouge off Detroit 
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“ph New Offensives Pierce 
ll, Mining and Industrial Centers; 


our Wf Battle of Communiqués Rages 


of The German invasion of Russia entered 
u't- the eighth week on Aug. 10, and still was 
24 short of any visibly decisive results. In- 


ard stead, action this week shifted from the 
ice, center of the line, which had been the main 
point of attack, and branched into two 


ks flank offensives. According to the Nazi 
se High Command, the battle in the center, 
revolving around Smolensk and aimed at 
iy: Moscow, was finished. The first newspaper 
of correspondents reached Smolensk and 
ai found this disputed city, 90 per cent 
= destroyed, in German hands but the main 
of action moved only “a few kilometers” 
eastward toward Moscow. And instead of 
vay pressing on with the offensive in this 
at region, the blitzkrieg effort was diverted to 
mn Leningrad on the northern flank and Kiev 
20s, and Odessa on the southern. 
tit f= It was south of Kiev that the Germans 
The claimed the heaviest blows against the 


wn Soviet armies. They reported that 25 di- 
de- @ visions had been smashed with 200,000 
net casualties and 103,000 prisoners taken. The 
ry defeated units were identified as the Sixth 
na and Twelfth Armies and parts of the 
ing (@ Eighteenth. The action apparently occurred 
her near Uman, which the Nazis captured. Ber- 
lin proclaimed that the Russians in the 
pocket formed by the Dniester and Dnieper 
=] Rivers and the Black Sea were trapped. 
E Northwest of Kiev the Nazis took the 
communications center of Korosten after 
an advance that they admitted had been 
made with great difficulties through marsh 
and forest lands. Furthermore, the Ger- 
mans also admitted that there were still 
two Soviet armies in the Pripet Marshes on 
the northern flank of this section. As part 
of an effort to cut off these forces, the 
Nazis in the Smolensk area suddenly struck 
south and claimed the capture of 38,000 
Russians at Roslavl. 

Before this Ukrainian offensive, all the 
drives of the Germans as detailed in their 
own communiqués, had been waged in 
territory which was of less intrinsic value 
to the Russians than almost any other in 
the Soviet. The Ukraine is different. In- 
stead of being obscure towns like Pskov 
and Porkhov, the centers of the Ukraine 
are great cities. Kiev is a Russian “Holy 
City” and a bustling center of 800,000; 
Odessa is a great Black Sea wheat port 
and naval base;.Nikolaiev, at the junction 
of the Dnieper and the Buk, is a vital ship- 
building center; Sevastopol is the Soviet’s 
chief Black Sea naval base; and Kharkov 

































































Nazis Veer Stalled Blitzkrieg 
Toward Vulnerable Red Flanks 


is an industrial city with the largest tractor 
plant in the country. 

The Ukraine is generally pictured as the 
“breadbasket” of Russia. Actually, it pro- 
duces little more than enough grain for its 
own population of 31,000,000. They com- 
prise 18 per cent of the total Soviet pop- 
ulation and the Ukraine grows 22 per cent 
of the Soviet’s grain. The modern import- 
ance of the Ukraine in the Soviet economy 
lies in its mines, factories, and power 
plants. It turns out 63 per cent of the 
country’s iron ore, most of it from the re- 
gion of Krivoi Rog, now directly in the 
path of the Germans. It mines 60 per cent 
of Russia’s coal, largely from the Donbass 
fields just east of the Dnieper. All along 
this winding river a great industrial dis- 
trict has risen based on the easily acces- 
sible iron and coal and the power from the 
great Dnieprstroi dam. From this and the 
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Kharkov district comes 70 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s agricultural machinery. 

The Soviet has attempted to reduce its 
dependence on the vulnerable Ukraine by 
building up two other major industrial cen- 
ters, one in the Urals and the other in the 
Kuznetsk basin in Western Siberia. Both 
have grown in population and production 
by leaps and bounds. These regions are 
long on raw materials, steel mills, and 
metallurgical plants, but short on arma- 
ment industries; machine-tool and motor 
factories, and food production. These lat- 
ter are centered in the Ukraine and around 
Leningrad and Moscow. Hence a success 
in the German drives which were under 
way this week would leave the Red Army 
on a vastly, and probably fatally, reduced 
diet of metal and machinery. 


Communiqués 

The original Nazi purpose, however, was 
the destruction of the Russian Army, not 
its mechanical starvation. And before the 
Leningrad and Ukrainian offensives started 
last week there was a brief interlude given 
over to a Battle of Communiqués in which 
the Nazis sought to prove that they were 
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accomplishing their purpose. It was the 
third time since the start of the campaign 
against Russia that the German radio had 
halted for a long string of High Command 
communiqués, each preceded by a bugle 
fanfare. But this time the official pro- 
nouncements were prefaced also by a curi- 
ous little explanation. This ran to the effect 
that it was only natural that the German 
public should be apprehensive over the 
continued silence of the High Command 
about the operations in the Soviet but that 
_ the facts hitherto couldn’t be revealed be- 
cause of military reasons. 


The communiqués, which were broad- 
cast on Aug. 6, painted an amazing picture 
of Russian losses: 895,000 prisoners and 
the destruction of 13,145 tanks, 10,388 
guns, and 9,082 planes. They may or may 
not have reflected the truth. No neutral 
authority had any way of checking. But 
they gave exactly the news the German 
people wanted to hear. 

As far as actual military information 
was concerned, the German communiqués 
did little but complete the general out- 
lines of the two phases of the Nazi advance 
into the Soviet (see map). Primarily 
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they served as a weapon in the war of 
propaganda. But the significant featur 
in last week’s announcements was that 
they were largely designed as internal 
propaganda. This fitted in with many pr. 
vate reports from inside the Reich in re. 
cent days. These reports did not refer to 
any serious lowering of German morak 
but rather to the spread of an attitude of 
distrust, doubt, and pessimism as to the 
eventual victory. The latest German com. 
muniqués were couched in language espe. 
cially calculated to restore the public 
faith in this victory. 

There was, however, one great omission, 
Although DNB, the official news agency, 
estimated Russia’s total casualties, on the 
basis of the High Command announce 
ments, at 4,000,000 men, the Nazis gave 
out no information whatever on their own 
losses. Some clue to these did come from 
outside. Casualties were reported entering 
Berlin at the rate of 20,000 a week, which 
indicated that facilities nearer the front 
were overtaxed. And the French at Vichy 
estimated total German casualties at 
1,500,000 and Russian at 2,000,000. 

The Bolsheviks attach no military virtue 
to silence. The German communiqueés were 


less than 24 hours old before Moscow was § 
out with an answer. It called the Nazi § 
claims “Arabian fairy tales,” and added 7 
that the touted breaching of the Stalin § 


Line was fiction, since no such line existed 


—apparently meaning that the Red Army [| 


was fighting behind no fixed fortifications 
like the Maginot Line in France. But their 
emphasis was on Nazi losses. Moscow put 


these at 1,500,000 compared with 600,000 7 
for the Russians. Other losses were bal- | 


anced at 6,000 German tanks and 5,000 | 
Russian, 8,000 German guns and 7,000 | 


Russian, and 6,000 German planes to 4,000 7 
Russian. Although these claims were less | 
astronomical than the German, they were | 
just as unverifiable since Stalin has allowed 7 
no neutral military attachés near the front 7 
and the foreign correspondents are rationed 


to official handouts in Moscow. 


Generals 


The German communiqués did contain 7 
one significant military revelation: a list 


of the commanding generals in each sector. 
Some of them were the well-known Nazi 


heroes of other campaigns: Marshal Wal- 7 


ter von Reichenau, now one of the com- 


manders in the Ukraine, who previously ~ 
commanded a group of armies in Belgium © 
and astonished reporters with his glittering © 
monocle and suave analysis in the middle ~ 
of the campaign; Marshal Albert Kessel- © 


ring, commanding the air force at Smo- 
lensk and formerly the commander of one 
of the air fleets used against Britain; and 
General Guderian, the dashing founder and 
theoretician of the Nazi armored force. 


But the generals in command of the | 


three chief army groups were little-known, 
old-line officers. They were Marshal von 
Leeb, commander of the armies in the 
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Leningrad front; Marshal von Bock, com- 
mander of the army group on the central 
front; and Marshal von Rundstedt, com- 
mander of the forces in the Ukraine. None 
was young, a newcomer, or a Nazi crea- 
tion. Rundstedt is 67; Leeb, 64; and Bock, 
62. 

Ritter von Leeb was born in Bavaria in 
1876 and joined the artillery at the age of 
19. He served in the German expeditionary 
force to China during the Boxer Rebellion 
and then, like many other promising Ger- 
man officers, went to the War Academy 
and thence to the General Staff. He served 
throughout the last war as a staff officer 
and after the armistice helped in putting 
down the Communist uprisings in Bavaria. 
After the war he rose to high rank in the 
Reichswehr but in February 1938 resigned 
during the Fihrer’s purge of ranking gen- 
erals. He was recalled, however, in time to 
command an army during the occupation 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Leeb had built up a reputation as the 
Reich’s greatest expert on defensive war, 
and in the 1940 campaign he was put in 
command of German troops on the Rhine. 
These remained in a defensive position 
until the French armies in the north had 
been broken. Then they broke across the 
river, and smashed through the Maginot 
Line. 

Fedor von Bock is descended from three 
generations of soldiers. Like Leeb, he was 
early assigned to the General Staff and 
during the last war won the Reich’s high- 
est decoration, the order “Pour le Mérite.” 
He was an intimate friend of the Crown 
Prince and on Nov. 9, 1918, he went with 
Gen. Friedrich von der Schulenberg, later 
Hitler’s Ambassador in Moscow, to the 
Kaiser in an attempt to persuade Wil- 


helm to return to Berlin and lead the army’ 


against the Republican revolutionists. 








International photos 


German commanders: Gen. von Bock, center, von Rundstedt, south . . . 





Newsweek 
... and von Leeb, north 


As a Reichswehr officer, Bock com- 
manded the Nazi armies during the an- 
nexation of Austria. In Poland he led the 
northern wing of the German forces and 
in 1940 his armies conquered Holland, 
drove through Belgium and occupied 
Paris. 

Gerd von Rundstedt is sometimes called 
the “first gentleman of the German Army.” 
In the last war he also served on the Gen- 
eral Staff and after the struggle he main- 
tained good relations with the Social 
Democrats as well as with Monarchists 
and army officeys. When the Nazis as- 
sumed power, Rundstedt rose high in their 
favor too. On him fell the touchy job of 
arresting the Socialist members of the 
Prussian Cabinet. He succeeded in gaining 


their friendship in carrying out his task. 
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This paragon of tact resigned from the 
army in 1938 but soon rejoined. In the 
Polish campaign he commanded the south- 
ern armies which broke through faster 
than any other. In the 1940 campaign he 
commanded the troops that made the 
initial break-through at Sedan, thus estab- 
lishing him as the outstanding blitzkrieg 
expert of the field command.’ 


Guerrillas 


Soviet communiqués during the week 
were filled with praise of obscure citizens 
instead of commanders. Decorations were 
handed out on a lavish scale to Red Army 
officers, noncoms, and privates, but on the 
honors lists also appeared the names of 
men and women fighting in partisan 
bands. 

These guerrilla fighters, an integral part 
of Stalin’s “scorched earth” policy, were 
credited with successes in surprise attacks, 
sabotage of equipment and disruption of 
communications on all fronts. While many 
isolated Red Army units also reverted. to 
guerrilla tactics, this was primarily a civil- 
ian job (see General Fuqua’s War Week) . 
The Soviet peasants already were organ- 
ized for it. Each collective farm is organ- 
ized as a unit, with its own Communist 
party leader. Rifle training and the rudi- 
ments of guerrilla fighting have long been 
taught the collective members, and many 
of them are veterans of the partisan bands 
of Revolutionary days. 

Arms were issued to peasant and city vol- 
unteers alike as soon as the war started. 
City militia were reported beside the reg- 
ulars in defending the Ukraine, while pea- 
sant bands roved behind the lines. The 
Germans said that many villages had to be 
taken “wall by wall” because of the civilian 
snipers in every house and bush. 

The Russians hailed this as the sort of 
warfare that would eventually defeat the 
Germans. And Marshal Semyon Budenny, 
commander in the Ukraine, issued special 
instructions to the irregulars: “Not one 
ounce of bread for the enemy. Harvest ex- 
actly as much as you need for the future. 
Destroy the remainder. Destroy technical 
cultures, beets, rubber, flax. Overturn 
trains, undermine communications, blow 

up dumps.” 


RAFs 

For the first time last week the Reich 
had to face a double RAF over its capital 
city—the Royal Air Force from Britain 
and the Red Air Force from Russia. Soviet 
planes bombed Berlin for two nighis 
straight. At first, the Nazis evidently at- 
tributed the attacks to the British and 
merely identified the raiders as “enemy” 
planes. But the British disclaimed making 
the raids on Berlin and the Russians 
boasted that their heavy bombers had car- 
ried out the attacks. 

To a large extent, the Russian raids 
were designed to bolster Soviet morale 
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Return: French prisoners come back from Nazi camps 


rather than inflict damage on Berlin. Al- 
though the Red Air Force has big six- 
motor bombers, they do not have a suffi- 
cient force available for continuous bomb- 
ing of German centers. That task still rests 
on the RAF. Last week the British did 
their part by unleashing another heavy 
sexies of raids on the battered cities of 
Western Germany—the great arsenal from 
which the German forces from Russia to 
Libya are supplied. On their side, the Ger- 
mans continually raided Moscow, and Aug. 
11 claimed a hit on the Kremlin. Bombs had 


fallen near it in several earlier raids. 





Wide World 


Air-Raid Brides 

The heavy German air raids on Alexan- 
dria, the big British Fleet base in Egypt, 
and on the Suez Canal have fallen on a re- 
gion where the machinery for dealing with 
bombings is not nearly so well organized 
as in Western Europe. Nonetheless, the 
Egyptians last week inaugurated a new 
form: of shelter for young girls whose par- 
ents were killed in raids. The Govern- 
ment opened a marriage bureau to find 
husbands for them, 200 being put on the 
rolls to begin with. 


Vichy Crisis 
Pétain and Aides in Spotlight 
as Weygand Returns for Parley 


On languid summer evenings of other 
years, Vichy, the international spa, was a 
center of gossip, mostly lighthearted and 
personal, bandied about by strollers and 
lazy café sitters. As ripe summer fell on 
Vichy last week the air was still full of 
gossip but it was no longer lighthearted 
and personal. It dealt with the fate of 
France. 

A crescendo was reached on the evening 
of Aug. 8. At 5:05 o’clock, a plane coming 
from Algiers, by way of Marseille, dipped 
down on the airport, bringing Gen. Max. 
ime Weygand, High Commander in 
Africa, and his full staff. Cars whisked the 
party off to the Hotel du Pare where ex- 
actly ten minutes later, General Weygand 
went into conference with the Chief of 
State, Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain. 

The crowd gathering around the hotel, 
although inured to crises during the year 
since the defeat, realized that this one 
was something special. Reports spread 
that the Nazis had served an ultimatum, 
demanding the surrender of air bases at 
Dakar, Casablanca, and Algiers. From 
Switzerland came a stronger report, that 
Pétain had capitulated or soon would ca- 
pitulate to Nazi demands for an alliance 
against Russia whereby France would sup- 
ply war goods and actual military support, 
if the need arose later on. Washington had 
issued a curt warning to Vichy against 
further collaboration with the Nazis (see 
page 13). Pétain’s government had re- 
plied huffily that it bore the consequences 
of its own decisions, and would “decide 
alone in any given case, those elements 
governing its political conduct.” 


Personalities 


Vichy’s gossip as a capital has been no 
less spiced with personalities than it was 
in the old days as a spa. For collaboration 
with Germany has been largely the work 
of a few individuals. Once in a while Hit- 
ler has made a concession to win a point, 
such as the release of war prisoners who 
also were 1914-18 veterans. Mostly, how- 
ever, he has counted on the political sym- 
pathies or the self-interest of a few 
Frenchmen, the “men of Vichy” as they 
are known with opprobrium in the democ- 
racies, although many of them are in Paris 
instead of Vichy and exert their influence 
from there. 

Pétain’s own character has been sub- 
jected to minute analysis by friend and 
foe. He is 85 years old, pessimistic, unable 
to keep up with the details of his mam- 
moth job, and often believed to be the 
victim of men around him. Next to him, 
General Weygand wavers between loyalty 
to Pétain, his chief, and a suspicion that 
the interests of France may not be best 
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rather than inflict damage on Berlin. Al- 
though the Red Air Force has big six- 
motor bombers, they do not have a suffi- 
cient force available for continuous bomb- 
ing of German centers. That task still rests 
on the RAF. Last week the British did 
their part by unleashing another heavy 
sevies of raids on the battered cities of 
Western Germany—the great arsenal from 
which the German forces from Russia to 
Libya are supplied. On their side, the Ger- 
mans continually raided Moscow, and Aug. 
11 claimed a hit on the Kremlin. Bombs had 
fallen near it in several earlier raids. 
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The heavy German air raids on Alexan- 
dria, the big British Fleet base in Egypt, 
and on the Suez Canal have fallen on a re- 
gion where the machinery for dealing with 
bombings is not nearly so well organized 
as in Western Europe. Nonetheless, the 
Egyptians last week inaugurated a new 
form of shelter for young girls whose par- 
ents were killed in raids. The Govern- 
ment cpened a marriage bureau to find 
husbands for them, 200 being put on the 
rolls to begin with. 


Vichy Crisis 
Pétain and Aides in Spotlight 
as Weygand Returns for Parley 


On languid summer evenings of other 
years, Vichy, the international spa, was a 
center of gossip, mostly lighthearted and 
personal, bandied about by strollers and 
lazy café sitters. As ripe summer fell on 
Vichy last week the air was still full of 
gossip but it was no longer lighthearted 
and personal. It dealt with the fate of 
France. 

A crescendo was reached on the evening 
of Aug. 8. At 5:05 o’clock, a plane coming 
from Algiers, by way of Marseille, dipped 
down on the airport, bringing Gen. Max. 
ime Weygand, High Commander in 
Africa, and his full staff. Cars whisked the 
party off to the Hotel du Pare where ex- 
actly ten minutes later, General Weygand 
went into conference with the Chief of 
State, Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain. 

The crowd gathering around the hotel, 
although inured to crises during the year 
since the defeat, realized that this one 
was something special. Reports spread 
that the Nazis had served an ultimatum, 
demanding the surrender of air bases at 
Dakar, Casablanca, and Algiers. From 
Switzerland came a stronger report, that 
Pétain had capitulated or soon would ca- 
pitulate to Nazi demands for an alliance 
against Russia whereby France would sup- 
ply war goods and actual military support, 
if the need arose later on. Washington had 
issued a curt warning to Vichy against 
further collaboration with the Nazis (see 
page 13). Pétain’s government had re- 
plied huffily that it bore the consequences 
of its own decisions, and would “decide 
alone in any given case, those elements 
governing its political conduct.” 


Personalities 

Vichy’s gossip as a capital has been no 
less spiced with personalities than it was 
in the old days as a spa. For collaboration 
with Germany has been largely the work 
of a few individuals. Once in a while Hit- 
ler has made a concession to win a point, 
such as the release of war prisoners w/o 
also were 1914-18 veterans. Mostly, how- 
ever, he has counted on the political syin- 
pathies or the self-interest of a jew 
Frenchmen, the “men of Vichy” as they 
are known with opprobrium in the democ- 
racies, although many of them are in Paris 
instead of Vichy and exert their influence 
from there. 

Pétain’s own character has been svb- 
jected to minute analysis by friend and 
foe. He is 85 years old, pessimistic, unable 
to keep up with the details of his main- 
moth job, and often believed to be i/e 
victim of men around him. Next to him, 
General Weygand wavers between loyalty 
to Pétain, his chief, and a suspicion that 
the interests of France may not be best 
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In a test, made by an independent 
fact-finding organization, 334 out of 
509 softball players preferred the de- 
licious flavor of Beech-Nut Gum. 
Various brands of the same flavor 
gum were bought in local stores and 
identifying wrappers were removed. 
The softball players were each given 
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News Behind the News F sia Correspondents in European Centers 


Excerpts from letters and cables re- 
cewed from NEWSWEEK correspondents 
last week: 


Lonpon: There is continued agitation 
for better planning and production and the 
last government changes haven’t been pop- 
ular. People here can’t understand why a 
Minister who has failed should always be 
given a good job as a sort of pension. For 
example, Duff Cooper, recently head of 
the Ministry of Information, failed and 
instead of being dropped completely he 
was sent on a special mission to the Far 
East”... . If the Russian campaign back- 
fires the results in Britain will be serious, 
especially as the press has made people be- 
lieve things not yet proved: that Hitler 
has met his Waterloo; that night bombers 
have been conquered; that the United 
States is as good as in the war, and that 
the Battle of the Atlantic is won. 


Bupapest: Many diplomats, newspa- 
pers, and private individuals in Axis-dom- 
inated Central Europe who hoped and ex- 
pected that the United States, led by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, would eventually bring 





*He arrived in New York on Aug. 10 by 
Clipper, on the way to Singapore. 


about a negotiated peace have had a real 
shock. Now that America is actually help- 
ing the Reds against Hitler there has been 
a violent reversal of public opinion. Every- 
one here is convinced that the United 
States is embarking on a period of violent 
imperialism in economic and _ political 
fields. The basis for this theory runs some- 
what as follows: Before Germany and 
Russia started fighting, the postwar world 
setup seemed destined to see the United 
States facing competition with Nazis and 
Bolsheviks, and in this connection Britain 
is no longer considered here as an economic 
or political power, nor in the future is she 
expected to regain such a position. Now, 
if Russia’s backbone is broken, the Soviet 
will be eliminated as an economic threat 
and only Germany will remain as a possi- 
ble competitor with the United States for 
the domination of world trade. 


Lisson: There seems to be a continual 
undercurrent of fear of a German invasion 
among all classes here in Portugal. It is 
intensified or diminished by happenings 
elsewhere and at the present moment a 
popular rumor sets Sept. 15 as the invasion 
date. I have been told that the troops who 
were sent to the Azores were sent there 
not so much to strengthen the islands as 


to get them out of danger. The soldiers 
don’t relish this move at all because there 
is a food and water shortage there, and, in 
one of the embarkations the other day, 
several men in one battalion broke and 
ran for it just before being put on the 
boat. The regiment, of which the bat- 
talion was a part, had its flag taken away 
and was severely disciplined. The effect of 
the United States block on funds has been 
severe and is very much resented as so 
many industrial credits have been tied up. 
The occupation of Iceland caused a great 
furor and brought forth allusions to the 
position of the Azores and the possibility 
of an attempted United States occupation 
of those strategic islands. 


Berwin: Officials in the capital say they 
aren’t “interested” in the rumored meet- 
ing between Winston Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and add: “We’ve heard the 
reports but there are limits even to our in- 
formation.” In the weekly paper Das Reich 
there is an article saying that the remobili- 
zation of old people who were asked to re- 
turn to their former jobs shortly after the 
outbreak of war in 1939 will be continued 
even after the war is over because of the 
fine results achieved. The retirement age 
will be advanced. 
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served by collaboration with the conquer- 
or. Weygand is 74, a devout Catholic, 
austere in bearing, and rose to military 
prominence under the patronage of Foch. 
Now receiving some supplies from the 
United States, he has stood out against 
extreme concessions by Vichy to the Nazis 
in Africa. Nevertheless, last week Wey- 
gand was said to be still skeptical 
of a British victory, and unconvinced that 
Britain’s chances had been materially im- 
proved by the German-Russian war. 

At Vichy there also is a prodemocratic 
faction, with members in Pétain’s Cabi- 
net. It has kept out of the spotlight, 
knowing that identification would mean 
loss of influence. In the other camp, the 
most vigorous advocate of collaboration is 
Pétain’s Vice-Premier, Admiral Jean Dar- 
lan, whose future is staked on German 
victory. Darlan succeeded Pierre Laval, 
the sly politician who went so far in his 
offers to Hitler that Pétain threw him out. 
Laval is jealous of Darlan, tries to under- 
mine his influence with Navy officers as 
well as in politics, and yet has not let this 
personal feud alter his fixed ambition to 
return to power and lead France into ever 
closer ties with Germany. 

Behind these two men is a gallery of 
others, several with a certain amount of 
Political following, and all with a record 
of Fascist sympathies which predates the 
war. The most prominent are: 

Count Fernand de Brinon, now Vichy’s 
envoy to Paris. Born in 1888, he became 
a lawyer and editor of Le Journal des 





Débats, a conservative Paris daily. His in- 
terview with Hitler, published in Le Matin 
in 1933, presented the Fiihrer in a favor- 
able light. Thereafter he helped to found 
the Comité France-Allemagne, an outlet 
for Hitler’s propaganda, and lent financial 
support to the pro-Hitler German-lan- 
guage newspaper Biirger Zeitung, published 
in Forbach, Lorraine. He was _ labeled 
Laval’s Ambassador in Berlin before the 
present war. 

Marcel Déat, born in 1894, was a for- 
mer Socialist deputy and Minister of Air 
in the 1936 Sarraut Cabinet. Just before 
the war he helped to undermine morale by 
publishing his famous article, “Why Die 
for Danzig?” for which he was thrown in- 
to jail. Now editor of L’Oeuvre, a rabid 
partisan of the Nazis, he announced re- 
cently his entire willingness to die to save 
a Nazi Danzig from Russia. 

Eugéne Deloncle in April 1936 formed 
the Cagoulards, or Hooded Men, an un- 
derground Fascist society, directed against 
Communists, Jews, and Masons. When he 
and a hundred of his followers were ar- 
rested in November 1937, the police un- 
covered secret depots of arms. Deloncle is 
one of the chiefs of the RNP (Rassemble- 
ment National Populaire) , a confederation 
of political groups working for collabora- 
tion with the Nazis. Recently he formed 
a “French Legion” to fight the Russians. 

Jean Fontenoy, one-time chief of the 
Fournier News Agency, became evident as 
a pro-German four or five years ago. He 
is now an RNP leader. . 


Jacques Doriot, born in St.-Denis, work- 
ing-class suburb of Paris, in 1888, em- 
braced Communism and then switched to 
Fascism, forming the Parti Populaire 
Frangais, which helped to undermine the 
Republic. Now editor of the pro-Nazi 
newspaper Cri du Peuple, he has organ- 


. ized gangs of hoodlums to sabotage Jew- 


ish shops. 

Jean Luchaire, born in 1901, was a pre- 
cocious youth who founded a magazine 
called “Les Jeunes Auteurs” when he was 
only twelve years old. Fourteen years 
later he founded another magazine, 
“Notre Temps,” to which many European 
writers contributed. His shifty financial 
dealings left him without standing in Paris 
journalism till the Nazis transformed him 
into one of their propagandists. He is now 
a member of the RNP and edits “Les 
Nouveaux Temps.” 

Jean Goy, once president of the reac- 
tionary World War veterans’ association, 
the Union Nationale des Combattants, 
made several trips to Berlin before the war 
and became a crusader for rapprochement 
with the Nazis. As a member of the RNP 
he still pipes the same tune. 





Mediterranean Heat 


There were no great battles fought last 
week along the air, land, and sea front 
that stretches from Gibraltar across the 
length of the Mediterranean and into 
Asia Minor. But there was activity with 
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the characteristics of a dress rehearsal. 
And there were advance billings for a 
coming performance: in Britain, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden prophesied new 
blows in the Middle East, and in Parlia- 
ment there were demands that Britain 
aid Russia by knocking out Italy; from 
Washington, Sonia Tomara reported to 
The New York Herald Tribune that trav- 
elers returned from Europe said the Ger- 
mans were preparing to move 300,000 
troops into Italy to forestall a British at- 
tack and possibly an anti-Fascist revolu- 
tion; and from the Swiss listening post at 
Bern, the Associated Press reported Ger- 
many had revamped its Russian time- 
table to end the fighting there by October, 
then would demand from Turkey the 
right of troop passage to start an 
offensive against Britain in the Middle 
East. 

In the western sector of this Mediter- 
ranean front, the anchor of Italian power 
is the mountain-scarred, malarial, and 
poverty-stricken island of Sardinia. It is 
held almost entirely by air strength. Brit- 
ain’s bastion is Gibraltar, 675 miles west 
of Sardinia, and held by air and sea power. 
Last week Britain used both air and sea 
power to strike a blow at Sardinia. De- 
stroyers from the Western Mediterranean 
Fleet shelled air bases at Alghero and 
Porto Conte and planes from the aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal bombed them. It was a 
test of Italian defenses, not a large-scale 
attack—and there was no opposition from 
the Fascists. 

In the center of the Mediterranean, the 
Italians are strongest because of their 
air bases in Sicily, Southern Italy, and 
North Africa. Yet, in the very middle of 
this Fascist sector lies the British base 
of Malta. In the past few weeks, the RAF 
has challenged Italian air power by a se- 
ries of raids against airdromes in this 
area. Last week they continued. Minor 
attacks were made on Augusta and Gher- 
bini in Sicily and a major one on the 
airdrome at Reggio Calabria in South 
Italy. There, the British claimed to have 
destroyed ten Macchi 200s, one of Italy’s 
latest fighters, damaged twenty more, 
and wrecked one Breda 20 bomber. 

On the eastern flank of the Mediter- 
ranean front, the sustained British raids 
on Bengasi and Tripoli and Italian con- 
voys crossing to those ports were also 
continued. The British claimed that in 
July they had sunk an average of two 
Axis ships a day. Tripoli was reported to 
have been badly damaged, and the de- 
struction at Bengasi, it was said, had 
forced the Italians to attempt to use the 
third-rate little harbors of Derna and 
Apollonia. 

On land, too, the offensive in Libya 
passed to the British. Italian and German 
forces withdrew so far from the front 
lines at Tobruk that British patrols were 
unable to make contact with them in 
night sorties. The British reported that 


the morale of the Nazis aiding the Ital- 
ians on this front was at a low ebb. This 
was attributed to four causes: a great 
reduction in the number of planes assigned 
to the African corps; bad health, dysen- 
tery in particular; the heat; and a morbid 
hatred for and fear of the desert that 
made the Germans reluctant to undertake 
the thany marches in the wasteland that 
must be made entirely by the dead reck- 
oning of the compass. 

Axis activities in Africa last week con- 
sisted in pounding the Suez area with its 
heaviest and most sustained bombing of 
the war. Nearly every night, planes flew 
over the ancient desert towns and on one 
occasion 90 were killed and 106 injured. 
One objective of these raids was to close 
the Suez Canal. But American oil en- 
gineers returning from Egypt reported 
that, although the Axis attacks did suc- 
ceed in blocking the canal, it was gen- 
erally cleared for passage in two days. 
Then as many as 200 ships sailed through 
at a time. Another objective in the bomb- 
ing was the oil industry that is concen- 
trated in the Suez region. The Americans 
reported that the British were bringing 
six shiploads of oil a week to these Suez 
refineries. 

On the Syrian flank of this front, the 
British continued to consolidate their posi- 
tion. Some 2,000 of the Vichy troops 
joined the Free French forces and others 
were reported signing up a the rate of 
100 a day. The rest were being prepared 
for repatriation to France. However, Gen. 
Henri Dentz, the Vichy Commander-in- 
Chief, and 35 of his officers were sud- 


denly interned, and it was announced that 
they would not be released until Free 
French and British officers, captured dur. 
ing the fighting, had been released in ac. 
cordance with the armistice terms. The 
British and French prisoners were still in 
France, where Dentz sent them by plane 
during the fighting, and the British and 
Free French had received no satisfac ‘tory 
explanation of the failure to release them. 





Plot in Argentina 
Nazi Activities are Uncovered 


After Slaying of Moneylender 


In the beginning, José Fiore’s deat}: ap- 
peared to be a simple case of murder. He 
was shot and killed on June 25 in the small 
Buenos Aires office where he made loans 
to government employes. The motive was 
apparently robbery, although the thugs, 
outwitted by two Fiore aides, took to flight 
without obtaining any money. 

A Nazi touch entered when the police 
arrested four plug-uglies, all employed by 
the Nazi-subsidized newspaper El Pamn- 
pero, and charged them with the killing. 
These were Manuel Robert Espinosa, 29 
years old, the ringleader; two brothers, 
Honorio Perez de Castillo, 34, and Adrian 


Perez de Castillo, 31, and Richard Cortiza, | 
18. The slaying itself was attributed by the | 


police to a quarrel arising out of El Pam- 
pero’s campaign to put “usurers” out of 
business. 

The men had a record of illicit activi- 
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Pacific Strategy: the islands of Free French Oceania play a part 
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ties. As members of the pro-Nazi “Na- 
tional Youth Alliance,” all had spread the 
Nazi gospel and specialized in exploding 
giant firecrackers at pro-democratic meet- 
ings. In their rooms police found aerial 
photographs, maps of military objectives 
and data on naval units, army posts, and 
oil fields. 

The Buenos Aires afternoon paper 
Critica charged that Espinosa, as the chief 
of a Gestapo composed of Argentine Nazis, 
had not only plotted an uprising but 
worked out a penal code to be put into 
effect after a successful coup. Punishments 
scheduled for anti-Nazis included cutting 
off ears, tongue, and head. 

The government temporarily suspended 
the distribution of E] Pampero through the 


§ mails, although newsstand sales were al- 


lowed to continue. And the Minister of the 


» Interior, Miguel Culaciatti, issued a de- 
» cree ordering the dissolution of the pro- 
| Nazi Superior Council of Argentine Na- 


© tionalism, which was secretly organized 
| last month, At the same time its leader, the 
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retired Gen. Juan Bautista Molinas, Ar- 
gentina’s No. 1 Fascist, was haled before a 
court and charged with plotting to over- 
throw the government by violence. Despite 
Molinas’ plea, that he was answerable only 
toa military tribunal, the Attorney-Gener- 
al ordered the case to proceed. 


€ Ecuadorian war communiqués charged 
that Japanese units fought on the Peru- 
vian side in the recent border skirmishes. 
Last week Tokyo sent a note to Quito, 


© Ecuador’s capital, condemning the com- 
~ muniqués and protesting against Ecua- 
7 dor’s “anti-Japanese sentiment.” 
_» also threatened Ecuador with “grave con- 


Japan 


sequences” if the government should ex- 
> pel a certain unnamed Japanese resident. 


€ Fifth-column plots were uncovered in 
two South American republics. Chile ar- 


rested five aliens and seized an arms cache 


in Puerto Moutt, heavily populated by 
Germans. The men arrested were members 


> of a German sports club. Government in- 


vestigators said a putsch had been planned 
for Mid-August. Colombia jailed several 
suspects accused of trying to make contact 
with the army. By government order, 
2,500 soldiers were confined temporarily to 
the barracks in Bogota. 


{| Guatemala last week removed four Ger- 
mans from the directorate of the country’s 
Central Bank. Those ousted were Juan 
Lehnhoff, Roberto Hoeg, Federico Mein- 
ecke, and Henry Hoepker. Two of the 
vacancies were filled by Lea E. Whitbeck, 


an American, and Lambert Persson, a 
Swede. 


{| A dispute broke out in the Cuban Senate 
on Aug. 4 over a minor measure. Majority 
Senator Arturo Illas Herruintiner slugged 
Opposition Senator Emilio Ochoa. Twenty 
other senators, both Majority and Opposi- 
tion, including Prime Minister Carlos Sa- 
ladrigas y Zayas, staged a free-for-all brawl 
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French Oceania, a Spot Worth Watching 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


"Tie Vichy government assured us 
last week that the cession of bases to 
Japan in Indo-China was due to “spe- 
cial circumstances” which would not 
arise again.’ The most obvious implica- 
tion was that it would not happen in 
connection with Dakar or other French 
African possessions which are important 
to American defense. 

But the whole Vichy regime is one of 
very “special circumstances,” as shown 
by the week-end parleys under German 
pressure, and we can file away any Af- 
rican assurances for future reference, 
taking care to put them in the pigeon- 
hole for matters to be regarded with 
skepticism. Meanwhile, there are other 
parts of the French Empire where cir- 
cumstances also are special. One of 
these is the little island empire in the 
Pacific, the Polynesian Islands of 
French Oceania (see map, page 26). 
And the peculiar circumstance is that 
this segment of France has gone over to 
the Free French, is therefore hostile to 
Vichy, and yet is almost defenseless. It 
would have to depend on the United 
States should the threat arise of an oc- 
cupation by any member of the Axis. 

Japan, pursuant to its sea policy, has 
long had covetous eyes on the thou- 
sands of islands with which the Pacific 
is dotted. A number of them Japan al- 


ready holds under mandate. To what 


extent these islands are fortified, or 
turned into naval bases, is unknown to 
us, but many of them are excellent rat- 
ural naval and airplane bases. They 
not only cover the Central Pacific pas- 
sage from the Hawaiian Islands to the 
Philippines, but in addition they point 
like a finger eastward to the sea route 
between the Hawaiian Islands and 
French Oceania—Jaluit, in the south- 
eastern tip of the Japanese-mandated 
Marshalls, is about 2,100 miles from 
Honolulu and 2,750 miles from Tahiti 
in the Society Islands. 


French Oceania includes the So- 
ciety and Marquesas Islands, and the 
Tuamotu or Low Archipelago. Except 
for the Hawaiian Islands, it is the best 
part of the Polynesian group and is ad- 
ministered as a unit, the seat of gov- 
ernment being at Tahiti. After the fall 
of France, the administration passed 
by vote into the hands of the Free 
French group, adherents of General de 
Gaulle. 

The strategic importance of this 


group of islands has long been recog- 
nized by naval men but, in relation to 
this war, it has been a side issue until 
the act of Vichy in turning over Indo- 
China to Japan brought the matter of 
all French holdings to the fore. 

French Oceania, lying well to the 
eastward of the 180th degree of west 
longitude, occupies much the same 
position vis-a-vis the west coast of 
South America that the Hawaiian Is- 
lands do to the west coast of North 
America. The distance from Tahiti to 
Valparaiso is 4,250 miles, while the dis- 
tance from the Fleet base in the San 
Diego-San Pedro area to Valparaiso is 
4,800 miles, and from the Fleet base in 
Honolulu to Valparaiso is 5,919 miles. 
These figures speak for themselves as to 
the relative strategic value of French 
Oceania. 


Moreover, the French islands are 
so located that they cut off Samoa, as 
they are only 1,236 miles east of the 
island of Tutuila and lie directly 
athwart any sea transport intended for 
Australia or New Zealand via _ the 
Panama Canal or from the West Coast 
ports of North America. And in case of 
damage to the Panama Canal, French 
Oceania flanks any sea transport bound 
for Australia or New Zealand via the 
Straits of Magellan. 

The tactical advantages accruing to 
the sea power that holds physical pos- 
session of this island empire are also 
great. The Low Archipelago, extending 
about 1,000 miles in a northwest and 
southeast direction, is full of atolls 
which offer good bases for seaplane and 
submarine operations. The atoll of 
Fakarava alone, 240 miles from Tahiti, 
would hold an entire fleet without 
further improvements in the way of 
dredging. The channel in through the 
North Pass looks easier to negotiate 
than the North Passage leading into 
San Francisco Harbor. In anchorage 
capacity Fakarava far exceeds that of 
Kaneohe Bay, the new naval base in 
Oahu, and it is much more spacious 
than Scapa Flow, one of the operating 
bases for the British Fleet. 

These islands stand today, prac- 
tically defenseless, physically held by a 
Free French group but with the lawful 
control disputed by Vichy and a storm 
brewing in the Pacific. Should it break, 
they would probably play a very im- 
portant role. : 
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Partisan Warfare: Reds Improve an Old Weapon 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U:S.A. Retired 


P artisan warfare such as the Rus- 
sians are carrying on has played a part 
in many fierce struggles for national 
existence to supplement or extend ‘the 
more usual combat, or to prolong re- 
sistance when the army has been de- 
stroyed. It embodies raids, arson, am- 
bushes, sniping, and sabotage in all of 
its varied forms. 

This type of warfare, generally la- 
beled guerrilla but more properly known 
as partisan, is carried on by small inde- 
pendent or semi-independent forces, op- 
erating against a greatly superior enemy 
and employing hit-and-run tactics. The 
object is not only to harass the enemy 
but to delay his advance, causing losses 
through attrition and gnawing at or 
destroying his lines of communication 
and supply. Mobility, enterprise, cour- 
age, versatility, and reliability of the 
individual members of the group are 
what really count. Success is usually at- 
tained by employment of numerous 
small detachments under versatile sub- 
ordinates controlled from above by an 
experienced high command. 

All armies have experienced this type 
of warfare in their invasions of sparsely 
inhabited countries or regions occupied 
by civilized peoples or barbaric tribes. 
In our own country were developed 
special types of guerrilla warfare in our 
Indian, Revolutionary, and Civil Wars. 
And, in the Philippines, guerrilla war- 
fare, in which this observer had much 
experience, was ~esorted to by both 
sides in the American pacification of 
these islands. 

But in Russia there is developing, 
both in pattern and technique, a type 
of partisan warfare which is interwoven 
into the strategical defense system of 
the country. Unlike their counterparts 
in China, where the military stalemate 
has encouraged guerrilla warfare, the 
Russians are fighting great defensive 
baitles as delaying actions calculated to 
halt the German advance. When these 
means are successful and the enemy is 
stopped, harassing tactics follow. If the 
invader weakens, a counterattack is de- 
livered; should he retreat, all effort is 
directed toward a pursuit. 

Although guerrilla warfare is an in- 
tegral part of the Soviet defense plan, 
it is at this time a secondary measure 
only—as an aid to the defenders in re- 


sisting the invader. It is being carried 
on by bands of peasants, organized and 
armed by the government for that pur- 
pose, and also by bands of regular sol- 
diers when the larger units become iso- 
lated and broken up. 

Strange to say, modern warfare as 
conducted by the Germans encourages 
guerrilla fighting due to the opportuni- 
ties presented by the Nazi tactics of 
penetration and infiltration, particular- 
ly because of their employment of large 
panzer forces that separate into small 
combat units. The isolated maneuvers 
of the small German tank units operat- 
ing behind the Russian main lines in 
spearhead drives and the presence of 
large bodies of Russian troops in the 
back areas which have been cut off from 
their commands, afford opportunities 
for both the “irregulars” and regulars to 
engage in their own type of partisan 
warfare. 

These situations have permitted the 
Russians to resort to guerrilla-type war- 
fare in all its varied forms and on a 
scale perhaps never before contem- 
plated as an element of a defense sys- 
tem. But these guerrilla tactics are 
used only as an expedient in regions not 
wholly subjugated by the Nazis. The 
“scorched earth” policy comes into ac- 
tion later and is applicable only to ter- 
ritory about to fall into the hands of 
the invader. 


That the activities of the Russian 
partisan bands are beginning to tell up- 
on the Germans is evidenced in reports 
from Berlin which characterize these 
groups as “bandits” and “wild men,” 
accuse them of using “illegal strata- 
gems” and not “fighting fairly,” and 
label their acts “murderous, inhuman 
cruelties.” But it is natural that guer- 
rilla tactics should offend the leaders of 
the highly organized German war ma- 
chine, and particularly so because one 
of the great aims of the Russian parti- 
sans is to halt the German advance and 
force the invader to change from a war 
of movement to position warfare. Then, 
if this should come to pass, Hitler, with 
his long lines of communication and 
supply, harassed by Soviet partisan 
bands as well as by the Red Army, 
would find himself in a perilous situa- 
tion to meet a Russian winter. 
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lasting ten minutes. The next day Opposi. 
tionists, charging that 100 armed men had 
been introduced into the Capitol by the 
Majority, refused to participate in the ses. 
sion. The action slowed up legislation at ay 
important moment, for the government 
was about to ask the Senate’s approval oy 
a $25,000,000 loan from the United States 
Export-Import Bank which required a two. 
thirds majority. 





Il Duce’s Son 


Near Pisa in Northern Italy on the 
morning of Aug. 7, 23-year-old Bruno Mus. 
solini, the Duce’s second son, was killed 
while testing a new long-range bomber, 
Two of the crew were killed and five 
others injured. Bruno, who was the young. 
est licensed pilot in Italy when he was 17, 
had flown bombers in the Ethiopian war 
and the Spanish Civil War, and in the 
present conflict was reported as fighting in 
France and Greece. It was his elder brother 
Vittorio who wrote the famous book (e- 
scribing the pleasure of bombing Ethio- 


pians, but Bruno was fF 


considered the more 
capable aviator. 

A state funeral was 
held at the village of 
Dovia di Predappio, 
the Duce’s birthplace 
on the shores of the 
Adriatic. Wreaths and 
messages were sent by 
the King of Italy, Hit- 
ler, and other dignitar- 





International 
Bruno Mussolini 





Advance Man 


Col. Jiro Saito is one of Japan’s ace 
undercover men. Squat of stature, with 
gorilla shoulders, he has padded from 
country to country during the last ten 
years laying the groundwork for Japanese 
aggression. 

Born in 1893, Saito was taken to Hawaii 


at the age of 5 when his father was ap- © 


pointed Consul-General in Honolulu. After 
graduating from the McKinley High 


School, he decided to become a painier. q 


His father, however, sent him home to a 
military school. Later, he became a pupil 
of Lt. Gen. Kenji Doihara, an astute 
schemer who controlled Japan’s military 
secret service and was already planning to 
partition China by what he called his pol- 
icy of “conquest by negotiation.” 

Saito caught on fast. On Sept. 18, 19:1, 
a captain in Changchun, Manchuria, he 
sat at a telephone and received the first 
flash notifying the Kwantung army clique 
that “the Mukden incident” had taken 
place, and the way opened for the conquest 
of Manchuria. Chinese soldiers, said the 
Japanese, had blown up a section of the 
South Manchurian railway. Later Saito ad- 





ies of Axis countries. | 7 
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F.P.G. 
Japan’s undercover man, Jiro Saito 


mitted blandly: “We said terrorists had 
bombed the railway and we had to march. 
That was our story and we stuck to it.” 

In 1934 Saito went to Bangkok and 
helped to reorganize the Siamese Army. A 
smooth linguist, speaking Siamese, Chinese, 
English, German, French, and Russian, in 
addition to Japanese, he carried on a wide- 
spread fifth-column organization. His web, 
according to reports reaching Washington, 
Paris, and London, spread over the Nether- 
lands Indies, Borneo, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii, as well as Siam, now called Thai- 
land. His first success was in French Indo- 
China; he was in Hanoi when the Japanese 
forced the first concessions from the French 
last September. 

Last week Indo-China was in the bag. 
Japanese motorized artillery and infantry 
units were clattering into Pnom-Penh, 
capital of Cambodia, only 120 miles from 
the Thai frontier. And, although Japanese 
military strength was being drawn north 
to the Siberian border and both the United 
States and Britain issued warnings against 
new moves to the south (see page 13), 
Saito was back in Thailand scouting the 
ground, 





Sidelights of the War 


When the Greeks on the island of Cepha- 
lonia tore down posters of Mussolini, the 
Italian administrators fined the entire 
population 10 drachmas, or about 8 cents, 
apiece. Some of those who paid the fine 
put 20 drachmas on the magistrate’s desk, 
explaining that the difference was “for 
tomorrow.” 


{ According to one recent London joke, a 
corpse in a heavy blitz decided he’d had 
enough, picked up his tombstone, and 
went to an air-raid shelter. “Hi, what are 
you doing here?” the shelter marshal de- 
manded, “Been bombed out,” the corpse 
replied. “Well, what’s that you’ve got 


under your arm?” the marshal asked, in- 
dicating the tombstone. “My identity 
card,” was the reply. 


¥ The government decision to close the 
tin-plate mills in South Wales will transfer 
to war work the most remarkable mill girls 
in Britain, the 2,800 “Welsh Amazons”; 
any one of them can easily pick up a 
hundredweight of steel sheets. The girls 
probably will go to work in shipyards. 


¥ With the invasion of Russia, the Ger- 
mans have changed the wording of their 
national anthem “Deutschland Uber Alles.” 
Where they used to sing “an den Belt,” a 
strait separating Germany and Denmark, 
in the lines describing the limits of Ger- 
many, they now sing “an den Kreml,” or 
“to the Kremlin.” 


{Italian papers last week said that the 
Russians have had to pay for American 
aid with the Russian crown jewels, adding 
ominously: “The Romanoff jewels carry 
the evil eye.” 


q As a protest against the P. G. Wodehouse 
broadcasts from Berlin, recently attacked 
in Britain as traitorous, the Southport 
Town Council has recommended that the 
public library dispose of 90 Wodehouse 
volumes as “wastepaper.” 


§ Many of the 160 piano-manufacturing 
companies in Britain in 1937 have dropped 
out of business. The rest are now being 
telescoped into seven firms in a move ex- 
pected to save 210,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


{Since most of the statuary of Italy’s 
museums, parks, and gardens dates from 
pagan times, about the only statues wear- 
ing clothes are those in the Vatican which 
have been adorned with fig leaves. This is 
not considered immodesty, but art. Lately 





a good many Italian men have been going 
about in shorts. This was encouraged by 
the Fascist press as war conservation, not 
immodesty. Last week, however, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano’s newspaper, II Telegrafo, 
of Leghorn, said that the Italian back- 
ground suffered from the display of unclad 
animate limbs, since “men wearing short 
pants look absurd in these serious, austere 
surroundings.” It condemned the whole 
shorts campaign as a “mediocre idea” and 
urged men to “stop going about like 
absent-minded professors.” 








Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia mvaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between 
Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German diplomacy 
and threats brought Japan, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. Italy’s invasion of Greece, started 
Oct. 28, was thrown back into Albania; 
and the British offensive from Egypt be- 


- gun Dec. 9, drove the Italians as far as 


Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 
1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in a twelve-day attack end- 
ed June 1. On June 8 British and Free 
French forces invaded Syria and on July 
12 won an armistice. On June 18 a 
Turko-German pact was signed. On June 
22 Hitler attacked Russia. On July 7 the 
United States occupied Iceland, and on 
July 12 London and Moscow signed a 
mutual-aic pact. On July 18 in Japan, 
Prince Konoye formed a new Cabinet. 
On July “> Vichy accepted Japan’s de- 
mand for military control of French In- 
do-China. On July 25 and 26 Britain and 
the United States froze Japan’s assets. 


Last Week 


Aug. 6—Nazis claimed nearly 4,000,000 
Russian casualties. 

Aug. 7—The Russian Air Force began 
raids on Berlin; Reds called Nazi claims 
“Arabian fairy tales.” 

Aug. 10—Russia admitted German ad- 
vances on Kiev and Leningrad. 
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U.S. Working on Fast Fighters 
to Match Best Developed in War 


Eight Makers Producing 
Attack Planes for the Services; 


Use of Cannon Increasing 


Although the present war has exerted a 
tremendous influence in developing the 
performance of bombers, the most spectac- 
ular technical advances have been made in 
pursuit planes.* Not only have speeds of 
many of these deadly craft been pushed 
over the 400-mile-an-hour mark but fire 
power has been stepped up to a point 
where some European types, such as the 
newly announced British Beaufighter, car- 
ry armament as heavy as four cannons 
and six machine guns. 

As:a result, one of the biggest problems 
of American defense officials and engineers 
has been to keep this country’s pursuit 
program abreast of fast-changing Euro- 
pean designs. And that this is being done 
is evidenced by the fact that American 
producers now have a batch of sixteen 
new pursuits in the planning stage which 
in speed, range, fire power, and ability to 
operate at high altitudes are expected to 
equal or excel any European ship. 

Meanwhile, both the Army and Navy 





*A pursuit plane may be either an _ inter- 
ceptor, or relatively short-range fast-climbing 
ship used chiefly to guard bases and other near- 
by targets, or a fighter, which has a greater 
range and can be used to escort bombers. 
Actually, many pursuits combine the character- 
istics of both interceptor and fighter. 





Fast fighters: the Curtiss P-40D, 380-mile-an-hour terror, 


are already preparing to receive several 
new types which represent great advances 
in design. This was emphasized last week 
when Rear Admiral John H. Towers, 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics chief, during 
a tour of Eastern plane factories in com- 
pany with William S. Knudsen, OPM Di- 
rector General, announced that Vought- 
Sikorsky is now going into production on 
the Navy’s F4U-1, a heavily armed, long- 
range, 2,000-horsepower fighter with a 
speed of more than 400 miles an hour. 

During this trip, besides visiting Vought- 
Sikorsky’s Stratford, Conn., plant, the de- 
fense officials surveyed pursuit production 
at the Republic and Grumman factories 
at Farmingdale and Bethpage, N.Y., and 
the Brewster plant at Long Island City. 

Including these producers, the Army 
and Navy are now getting pursuit planes 
from eight manufacturers, most of which 
are also sending ships to Britain. 


Army 
The War Department’s supply sources 
comprise five producers: 


Curtiss: The chief product from this 
company’s Buffalo, N.Y., plants is the 
P-40D fighter, called by the British the 
Kittyhawk. Successor to the 360-mile-an- 
hour P-40C, or the highly maneuverable 
Tomahawk, which the British have used 
with marked success in the Near East, 
the P-40D, powered with an Allison liq- 
uid-cooled engine, is credited with a speed 
of more than 380 miles an hour and arma- 


and Republic’s high-altitude P-47 Thunderbolt 
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ment of six .50-caliber machine gun, 
Meanwhile, additions in weight to the 
P-40 series to take care of armor, leak. 
proof tanks, and greater fire power, all of 
which caused a tendency in earlier models 
to ground loop on landing, have since been 
offset by improvements in design. In add}. 
tion, Curtiss is sponsoring a highly secret 
experimental P-46 fighter, said to be in 
the 400-mile-an-hour class. 










































Betu: With a speed of more than 409 
miles an hour, the Allison-powered Bell 
P-39 Airacobra, or “flying tank,” is the 
only single-motored pursuit armed with a 
37-millimeter cannon, fired through: the 
nose and designed for use against tanks 
and other ground targets as well as planes, 
In addition, it is armed with two .50- and 
four .30-caliber machine guns. Last week, 
with quantity production already under 
way at Bell’s Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., plants, the government awarded the 
company a new $8,456,175 contract for 
expansion of its Niagara Falls facilities, 


Repus.ic: This company will probably 
get into mass production late this year on 
the Army’s new high-altitude superfighter, 
the 400-mile-an-hour P-47 Thunderbolt. 
Powered with a supercharged, 2,000-horse- 
power, Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine, 
designed to permit operations at heights 
up to 40,000 feet, this plane is heavily 
armed with .50- and .30-caliber machine 
guns. Republic is also turning out the well- 
armed P-43 Lancer, 1,200-horsepower, 
375-mile-an-hour version of the P-47. 


LockHEED: Now in production at Bur- 
bank, Calif., the twin-fuselaged 400-mile- 
an-hour Lockheed P-38 interceptor, known 
to the British as the Lightning, was orig- 
inally designed to fire one 37-millimeter 
cannon as well as light and heavy machine 
guns. In addition, it is understood that a 
second cannon is now being added. 


Nort American: At Inglewood, Calif, 
North American is turning out, at an esti- 
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It's our business to see Doth sides 


As any packaging buyer knows, glass and metal are you want to sell, not by the material we want to sell. 


vigorous contenders in the container business: Your product may call for a finely lithographed metal 


It’s. natural for each manufacturer to be prejudiced package. Or it may need a sparkling Duraglas con- 


in favor of his material. Can companies believe in tainer, or a Libbey Safedge packing tumbler. Perhaps 


metal—glassmakers, in glass. you need both glass and metal. Whatever you need, 
But Owens-Illinois is zzprejudiced, for our business this one organization can supply it, complete with 
lies in both fields. We are the one organization that metal or molded closures and shipping cartons. 


makes both glass and metal containers. Our packag- When you require expert and impartial counsel on 


ing advice is impartial... guided by the product packaging problems, call Owens-Illinois. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS ¢ METAL CONTAINERS ¢ CLOSURES ¢ SHIPPING CARTONS 
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“SHINGUARDS ‘.- your rail shipments! 


DURYEA Geakorcec/ CARS make 


railroad freight service the 
SHOCKPROOF way to ship 





Railroads’ have made _ tremen- 
dous advances in the efficient 
handling of freight. But, in 
7 ag ©upling and applying brakes, 
freight cars still get many a jolt. 




















These impacts cause damage to 
car and contents. That’s why 
your lading needs “shinguards.” 

















DURYEA Underframe cushions the shocks 


Powerful steel springs in the Duryea Underframe 
lessen every impact. The floating center sills allow 
the car to ride over the jolt instead of being held 
rigid against it. 


A Duryea Underframe has a shock-absorbing capacity 





more than three times that of a conventional draft 


gear (the shock-absorbing device on railroad cars). 


An old-style draft gear may “go solid” after taking 
up less than 20% of an impact. The rest of the 
wallop passes directly to the car—and its contents. 
The Duryea Underframe gives 100% shockproof. pro- 
tection. It cannot stick or get out of order. It makes 


ordinary draft gear as obsolete as a prairie schooner. 


Ask for Duryea-Cushioned Cars whenever you ship 
by rail—and urge your railroads to adopt the Duryea 
Underframe for all their new rolling stock. You'll 
both reap the benefits! 


0.  C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Field Building, Chicago, IIl. 


DURYEA Gcofcor. UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 
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IN 15 YEARS, no Duryea gear (as 
shown in phantom view above) has 
ever had to be replaced. The Duryea 
Cushion Underframe lasts the entire 
life of the car, retains full efficiency. 











ONE SMACKS! ONE SLIDES! Photos show how Duryea floating sills 


lessen shock. Left: 


Block of wood (sill) placed against a solid wall will 
crack and splinter when hit with heavy sledge. Right: 


With spring inserted, 


allowing block (sill) to slide, even the hardest blows won’t cause damage. 


BECAUSE Duryea-Cushioned Cars 
give greater protection to contents, 
you are able to reduce costs of pack- 
ing and bracing for shipment, and 
therefore dispatch cars more quickly. 





RAILROAD MEN! Duryea-Cushioned 
Cars keep off the cripple track—re- 
duce damage claims, maintenance 
costs and delays—can be supplied by 
any builder—save money every mile! 





o-, all 


Remember that late drive home in a 
blinding rain, with the gas gauge creep- 
ing toward “empty”? Remember how 
one service station after another was 
blacked-out, closed? Remember worry- 
ing about the long, wet walk home? 
* * * 

But that needn’t happen to you this 
summer. Once more Texaco Dealers 
have pioneered! They now offer you all- 
night-service on every main highway 
in America throughout the summer 
touring season. 

No matter how late the hour or how 
bad the night ...a Texaco Dealer is 
ready to supply you with either of those 





x 5ggT 
REGISTERED 





two famous Texaco Gasolines, Fire-Chief 
or SKY CHIEF. He will give your motor 
needed protection with Insulated Havo-— 
line, or Texaco Motor Oil. He will 
clean that rain-blurred windshield, offer 
you the shelter and convenience of his 
Registered Rest Room, send you safely 
on your way. Yes! Day or night... 


Sour Ublame Ke 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


TUNE IN: “Millions for Defense’ All 
Star Radio Program every Wed. Night 
—C.B.S., 9:00 EDT, 8:00 EST, 8:00 
CDT, 7:00 CST, 6:00 MST, 5:00PST. 
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mated two-a-day clip, the “mystery ship” 
p-51, or Apache, dubbed by the British 
the Mustang. Powered with a single Alli- 
son, it is the first fighter to incorporate a 
new type of wing, designed to induce a 
smoother air flow from the leading back 
to the trailing edge, thereby stepping up 
speed to an estimated 400 miles an hour 
plus. 


Navy 


Aside from its new Vought-Sikorsky, 


the Navy is getting quantity production 


of two excellent and highly maneuverable 
fighters: 


Brewster: This company’s waspish lit- 
tle F2A-2, or British Buffalo, powered 
with a 1,200-horsepower, Wright air- 
cooled engine and capable of 320 miles an 
hour, is armed with four .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns. The British have used it with 
success in the Near East and have concen- 
trated larger numbers at Singapore. 


GRUMMAN: The stubby but efficient 
Grumman F4F-3, or British Martlet, 
equipped with a 1,200-horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney, has speed and armament similar 
to those of the F2A-2 and has already won 
its spurs as a fighter with the British 
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Bulletproof: The Army’s new 
self-sealing fuel hose for combat 
planes, developed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., was blasted by a 
shower of .50-caliber machine-gun 
bullets in tests. It passed. 








Navy. Last week, Admiral Towers de- 
clared that this ship could fire “two times 
as much lead a second into an enemy air- 
plane as the British Spitfire.” 


Significance 





Combat experience in Europe has 
brought immense advances in the four 
major requirements for a first-class fighter 
—maneuverability, speed, armor, and fire 
power. On the first of these counts, Amer- 
ican planes have always been unexcelled. 
And as a result of its development of pow- 
erful air-cooled engines up to 2,000 horse- 
power and of the Allison liquid-cooled 
job, recently advanced in horsepower from 
1,150 to 1,325, the United States has kept 
in the forefront of the speed scramble. At 
the same time, however, this country’s 
pursuits, as a whole, still lag in fire power, 
although armor deficiencies in early types 
are now being rapidly remedied. 

Only two American craft, the Bell Aira- 
cobra and the Lockheed P-38, are definite- 
ly known to possess cannon, and both serv- 
ices’ new superfighters, the Army’s P-47 
and the Navy’s F4U-1, while mounting de- 
structive batteries of machine guns, never- 
theless do not carry cannon. On the other 
hand, both the Army and Navy are now 
planning extensive adoption in their pur- 
suit ships of the 20-millimeter cannon fa- 
vored by the British and recently mounted 
in the wings of Spitfires. 

Meanwhile, plans now in the mill indi- 
cate that fighters of the future will be far 
more powerful than anything now in exist- 
ence, with design trending toward big two- 
engined jobs carrying three- to five-man 
crews and possessing armament such as 
three or four 37-millimeter cannon and six 
to eight heavy machine guns. 





Condensed Chow 


A great problem in the organization of 
parachute troops is providing a_light- 
weight ration which has little bulk and 
at the same time has enough food value 
to sustain the parachutist until he can 
forage off the country or make contact 
with his own forces. 

To supply such a ration, the Quarter- 
master Corps’ subsistence laboratory in 
Chicago has been experimenting with con- 
densed foods since last autumn. Last 
week, following two unsuccessful starts 
in which scientifically compounded rations 
were tested and discarded, a third was 
put to the test under field conditions at 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Weighing only about 134 pounds against 
the ordinary 7-pound garrison daily al- 
lowance, but containing 3,200 calories, 
compared with the garrison chow’s 3,600, 
the new condensed ration not only fea- 
tures compactness but also sufficient va- 
riety to provide a different meat and 
drink for each meal. A typical menu: 

Breakfast—twelve cracker-size “pem- 











CORRECTION: 


The gasoline shortage in the 
Eastern States makes necessary 
an important correction in the 
Texaco Dealer advertisement 
appearing onthe opposite page. 

This page went to press in 
advance of the announcement 
by the Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense that gas- 
oline service stations will be 
closed from 7 o’clock in the 
evening until 7 in the morning 
in all of the Eastern Seaboard 
States, where the shortage 
exists. 


We know that readers of 
Newsweek will wish, as we 
do, to give every cooperation 
in this emergency. So, in be- 
half of the Texaco Dealers in 
the affected states, we ask you 
to be sympathetic and realize 
why the All Night Service can- 


not be rendered in this area. 


Texaco Dealers rendering 
all night service in other parts 
of the country, will, of course, 
continue this service. 

We pledge our full coopera- 
tion, and ask yours, in sup- 
porting the Government’s pro- 
gram to conserve the gasoline 


supply. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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mican” biscuits, made from whole-wheat 
flour, white flour, dried milk, soybeans, 
eggs, and carotene, the coloring matter of 
carrots, which helps develop night sight; 
one malted-milk tablet, 3 ounces of veal 
loaf to spread on the biscuits, and soluble 
coffee, including sugar. 

Dinner—twelve pemmican biscuits, one 
dextrose “pep” tablet similar to the 
“courage pills” used extensively by the 
Germans, 4 ounces of dried summer sau- 
sage, and lemonade powder. 

Supper—twelve pemmican biscuits, one 
114-ounce chocolate bar, 3 ounces of ham 
spread, and a ¥4-ounce beef-bullion tube. 

To serve as guinea pigs for last week’s 
48-hour test, four enlisted military po- 
licemen and Lt. Col. Rohland A. Isker, 
the 6-foot, 200-pound director of the sub- 
sistence laboratory, and his food-chemist 
aid, Capt. R. H. MacDonnell, carried out 
drills and successive marches of 9, 30, and 
9 miles on the condensed meals alongside 
eight military policemen who ate the 
hefty Army field rations. Then the two 
groups reported to Dr. Ancel Keys, pro- 
fessor of physiology at the medical school 
of the University of Minnesota, for a 
checkup and new tests expected to take 
several weeks. 

Meanwhile, the tablet-takers reported 
themselves none the worse for the experi- 
ence and agreed that the new rations 
were palatable and not too monotonous. 
Nevertheless, one soldier summed up his 
reactions by declaring: “My appetite said 
I had eaten enough, but my stomach 
said it was empty.” And after the physi- 
ological checkup, all the guinea pigs head- 
ed for the university cafeteria, where they 
stoked up on steaks and roast beef. 





Motorized Might 


To play its role as a veritable “hell on 
wheels,” a modern army not only needs 
tanks to serve as the spearhead of at- 
tack but also vast quantities of other 
motorized equipment. These range from 
motorcycles and scout cars, which help 
feel out an enemy’s advanced positions, to 
great fleets of trucks needed to bring up 
ammunition, food, and other supplies. 

As a result, the War Department last 
fall called upon the automobile and truck 
industry for a huge and varied assortment 
of motor vehicles. The biggest assignment 
was for about 40 types of rugged trucks, 
mostly equipped with four- and six-wheel 
drives and ranging from %-tonners to 
monster 6-ton jobs used for such tasks 
as hauling heavy guns. In addition, the 
Army called for thousands of speedy ar- 
mored cars, carrying eight men and 
equipped with three machine guns; 14-ton 
blitzbuggies, or tiny scout cars, capable 
of 60 miles an hour; and large quantities 
of miscellaneous vehicles. 

In tackling this assignment, involving 
such huge contracts as $220,000,000 to 
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Armored trucks like these are among 5,000 cars rolled out weekly 


General Motors, mostly for 114- and 214- 
ton trucks, $74,000,000 to Chrysler, chiefly 
for 14-tonners, and $57,000,000 to White 
Motor for armored cars, the automotive 
industry has already put over one of the 
neatest jobs in the defense program. 

This is shown by its record to date: 
since July 1, 1940, when the Army pos- 
sessed only 29,867 motor vehicles of all 
types, the War Department has ordered 
some 210,000 more out of a_ projected 
233,000, and of these about 120,000 have 
already been delivered, with the balance 
coming forward at .a 5,000-a-week clip. 
And the appetite with which these are 
gobbled up by the Army was demonstrat- 
ed last week, when in one three-day gulp 
its drivers sped away from General Mo- 
tors’ Yellow Truck division at Pontiac, 
Mich., with 727 214-tonners, the largest 
military “drive-away” on record. 





Cannon Chutist 


One way to disconcert an enemy is to 
get behind his lines and cut his communica- 
tions or squelch his advanced posts. This 


Re 





may be done by scouts or parachutists. But 
last week George A. Hamid, acting presi- 
dent of the International Association of 


Acrobats, sprang a new idea for adding 
speed and surprise to such sorties. What 
could be better, he asked, than having a 
raider “shot out of a cannon” circus-style? 
Hamid also suggested that wild-animal acts 
be sent to the front to “strike terror into 
an enemy.” 





Defense Week 


Arr Power: Writing in a special United 
States Army Air Forces issue of Flying 
and Popular Aviation, Col. Robert Olds, 
chief of the Air Corps Ferrying Com- 
mand, declared that when the nation’s 
present plane-construction and_ training 
program is complete, the Army’s air force 
will be only about half the size of the 
Luftwaffe. Colonel Olds urged that this 
country build up the “world’s strongest 
air power,” with superiority in numbers, 
replacements, performance, and excellence 
of crews. 

Notes: The first hospital ship to be 
added to the Navy since the World War, 
the 6,200-ton 400-bed U.S.S. Solace, form- 
erly the Clyde Mallory liner Iroquois, was 
commissioned at Brooklyn, N.Y... . In 
a shooting affray near Fort Bragg, N.C., 
on Aug. 6, Ned Turman, Negro Selectec, 
shot and killed 20-year-old Sgt. Elwyn L. 
Hargraves of Corsicana, Texas, and was in 
turn fatally shot by a military policeman; 
three other soldiers were wounded .. . 
Robert B. Wallace, 23-year-old son of the 
Vice President, was inducted into the Army 
at Richmond, Va. . . The United Service 
Organizations drive for $10,765,000 went 
over the top. 
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For a fearful moment on the porch at Monticello, the 
fate of Thomas Jefferson—and the course of history— 
hung on the word of a slave. That dusky hero knew that 
if he spoke, the escaping Jefferson would be captured 
at Staunton. If he refused ... he saw the penalty in 
the sword pointed at his heart. But he did refuse to 
betray the whereabouts of his master; and the enemy 
raiders, admiring such courage, spared his life. 


Monticello, at Charlottesville, Virginia, is one of many 
spots in The Chessie Corridor—the east-west route of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines—where scenes of stirring 
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¥ Destex ey trembled ona servants scaled lips” 


history are preserved. Have you traveled “The FIRST 
of America?” Here are the places you've promised 
yourself—and your children—you’'d visit . .. Jamestown 
Island, first permanent English-speaking settlement of 
America ... Yorktown, where our national freedom 
was won... colonial Williamsburg, a whole town re- 
stored as a living picture of colonial days ... our 
wonderful National Capital and Mount Vernon! We'll 
gladly plan an all-expense trip for you, with all your 
accommodations and sight-seeing arranged in advance. 
Write Travel Service, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
827 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


V7 and OHIO LINES 


a Killen 


CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
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New Curbs on Vital Materials 


Bring War Impact Closer Home 


U.S. Clampdown on Steel, 
Following Silk and Oil Moves, 
Is Blow at Civilian Goods 


The continuing nationwide silk-stocking 
frenzy and the 7 p.m. blackout of gasoline 
pumps along the Atlantic Coast last week 
shocked the average American citizen into 
his first clear realization that a national 
emergency exists. But the silk and oil 
situations were merely high spots in an 
over-all picture of shortages, price in- 
creases, and plant shutdowns that are af- 
fecting consumers, workers, and manage- 
ment on an ever-broadening scale and 
making the comfortable idea of business- 
as-usual look silly. 

Climaxing all such developments, the 
nation’s No. 1 commodity, steel, on Sat- 
urday was placed under 100 per cent pri- 
ority control to insure that defense re- 
quirements would be met “uncompromis- 
ingly ahead of nondefense needs.” Signed 
by E. R. Stettinius Jr., OPM Priorities 
Director, the order effective Sept. 1 re- 
quires that all defense, government, and 
Lend-Lease demands for steel 
must be accepted and delivered 


up the present severe shortage of scrap 
steel which has forced the industry to op- 
erate at a reduced rate of 84,000,000 tons 
annually compared with a 92,000,000-ton 
capacity. Last week the OPM asked the 
industry to submit proposals for installing 
additional Bessemer converters, which re- 
quire little scrap and can, if necessary, 
turn 100 per cent pig iron into a synthetic 
scrap for use in open hearth furnaces. At 
the same time the Department of Justice, 
at the request of Henderson, started an 
investigation of alleged antitrust law vio- 
lations in the scrap trade, a move which 
the industry characterized as a smoke 
screen to cover up Henderson’s own re- 
sponsibility for the shortage through his 
freezing of scrap prices at too low a level. 
Both Lukens Steel, at Coatesville, Pa., 
and American Rolling Mill, at its Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., plants, 
urged employes and local citizens to gath- 
er old iron and steel so operations would 
not be curtailed. 

While all this was happening to the 
basic industrial commodity, defense offi- 
cials last week moved to prevent wide- 
spread dislocations in the silk industry by 


urging mills to stop making pure silk 
hosiery immediately and to spread their 
existing stocks of silk thread (not frozen, 
as was raw silk) and nylon by mixing 
them 50-50 with cotton or rayon in stoc':- 
ings. In line with this policy, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. suspended its restric- 
tions on the use of nylon in combination 
with other fibers. 

In the field of petroleum, preliminary 
estimates indicated that the gasoline cur- 
few along the Atlantic Coast had cut sales 
in some areas by 10 to 30 per cent but 
didn’t change the industry’s expectation 
that rationing would be put into effect by 
fall. To cut consumption further, Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes urged a 
curtailment of retail and wholesale deliv- 
eries, a move that led many department 
stores to ask their customers to carry 
small bundles out with them. Then on 
Monday Ickes received industry’s pro- 
posal for the construction of a 1,820-mile 
pipeline (Newsweek, Aug. 4), which 
would be privately financed and owned by 
eleven major oil companies. 

Also early this week, President Roose- 
velt authorized the Federal Reserve Board 
to curb installment buying, a $7,000,000.- 
000-a-vear business. The move, designed to 
curb inflationary trends, will dampen con- 
sumer demand for such durable goods as 
automobiles and refrigerators. 

Meanwhile, other items in the news 
showed the multitudinous and varied ef- 

fects of the defense program: 
Production of white-wall tires was 





first, regardless of what nonde- 
fense orders may be on the books 
or under production. Defense or- 
ders already had priority over 
others but now all civilian steel 
consumers are on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis with no assurance 
that contracts can be fulfilled or 
delivery dates kept. 

This drastic step was based on 
new government estimates that 
defense and civilian needs to- 
gether would create a deficit of 
11,000,000 tons this year, a much 
blacker picture than that painted 
by the 1,400,000-ton deficit fore- 
cast last May by Gano Dunn, 
former OPM steel consultant. 
The extent to which the consum- 
er industries will be curtailed is 
suggested by OPM estimates as 
of July 1 that normal civilian de- 
mand exceeded supply by 10 per 
cent after taking care of all de- 
fense needs and that the shortage 
was 50 per cent in some alloys. 

The new deficit forecast under- pt 
lines the current OPM plans for 
















PINCERS MOVEMENT CLOSES 
JN ON SILK COUNTER = WHOLE 
DIVISION OF HOSE WIPED OUT 
NYLON BLITZKRIEGED IN 

SURPRISE ENCIRCLEMENT ! 


prohibited, since they require 
about 2 pounds more rubber 
than all-black tires . . . Insuffi- 
cient supplies of formaldehyde 
prompted an OPACS order sharp- 
ly restricting the use of plastics 
and synthetic resins made from 
this compound for such nonessen- 
tial products as juke boxes, toys, 
and amateur cameras . . . With 
OPACS sanction, bread prices in 
many cities of the East and Mid- 
west were raised a cent a loaf. 
But while these materials short- 
ages and higher prices were no 
more than inconvenient for mos! 
consumers, real tragedy loome:! 
for many workers in the curtaile« 
civilian industries. Defense offi- 
cials last week predicted that up 
to 5,000 factories might be close: 
before the end of the year for lack 
of materials, with resulting “pri- 
orities unemployment” involving 
more than 1,000,000 workers. 
Henderson predicted that even up 
to 2,500,000 might be temporarily 
displaced in the shift from civilian 








a 15,000,000-ton steel capacity 
expansion program. It also points 


Goldberg in The New York Sun 


“Another Battlefront” 


to defense production. Already 
laid off by last week, among 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





NOW...NOW...NOW 


The hour is here when every swing of the pen- 
dulum—every minute—must be used in the pro- 
duction of defense materials. Industrial accidents 
that squander time and wreck the tools of pro- 
duction cannot be tolerated. 

Safety engineering has a major part of the re- 
sponsibility. It is charged with the protection of 
the wage earner, his machine and even the prod- 
uct he makes. 


In this critical hour, broad recommendations 


are not enough. Every possible breed of danger 
has to be taken into account by the safety engi- 
neer. There must be safety from accidents im 
whatever form they may come. 

The Maryland has gathered, over many years, 
a great store of practiced knowledge in safety 
engineering. This knowledge is constantly work- 
ing, not only for the wage earner’s own safety, 
but to help prepare and protect all America, 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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NEW PRIVATE CAPITAL FOR INDUSTRY LAGS BEHIND BOOMING PRODUCTION 
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others, were some 25,000 silk hosiery work- 
ers, 3,400 employes of the aluminum-ware 
industry, and 3,600 Chevrolet workers at 
the plant, Buffalo, N. Y., closed down for 
retooling to produce airplane engines. 

The steel restriction will particularly af- 
fect automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen 
ranges, washing machines, cutlery, tin cans, 
and private building construction. Author- 
ized by the priorities order to allocate resid- 
ual steel to civilian uses wherever it is 
most needed, Leon Henderson, OPACS 
chief, is now in an even stronger position 
to impose his 50 per cent cut in auto- 
mobile production. OPACS is expected to 
issue soon a detailed program which will 
throw some light on what industries are 
going to get how much steel. 


Significance 





The average American consumer is a 
good sport and will put up with any incon- 
venience as long as he knows there is a 
good reason for his sacrifice. But there are 
signs of annoyance at contradictory, arbi- 
trary, and mysterious governmental pro- 
nouncements and actions, and since all the 
nation’s industries and lines of business 
are closely interrelated, the situation calls 
for a more unified, less haphazard, admin- 
istration of the whole preparedness effort. 
Protests from consumers and from work- 
ers threatened with loss of jobs may prove 
more effective in bringing about organiza- 
tional reform than have been the familiar 
pleas of economists and labor leaders. 





Labor Turmoil 


On Aug. 5 the National Defense Media- 
tion Board reported that it had no strikes 
on its schedule. Almost simultaneously, 
what had been a lull in defense production 
stoppages came to a sudden end. 





Newsweek chart—Starworth 


The following midnight, climaxing a dis- 
pute certified to the board on June 30, 
the CIO Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers struck at United 
States Steel’s Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. at Kearny, N. J., stopping work 
on $450,000,000 of Navy and Maritime 
Commission contracts. The company 
charged the union with failing to live up 
to its pledge made June 23 under the At- 
lantic Coastal Zone agreement which 
raised wages and barred strikes for two 
years. The strikers, on the other hand, 
placed the blame on the company, which 
had just rejected a Mediation Board 
recommendation that, instead of the closed 
shop demanded by the union, the com- 
pany require present union members to 
remain in good standing to hold their jobs. 

On Friday came another jolt. When Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, co-director of the OPM, 
visited the Curtiss-Wright propeller plant 
at Caldwell, N.J., he was distressed to 
find that all the workers had just walked 
out of one department. The next day the 
AFL International Association of Machin- 
ists stepped in to uphold the unauthorized 
strike and by Monday half the force was 
out. Seeking higher wages, the strikers also 
protestecl an NLRB election won on Tues- 
day by -an allegedly company-dominated 
union, Propeller-Craft, Inc. They charge 
the company with illegal electioneering 
practices such as allowing Propeller-Craft 
to exclusive right to sell tickets to social 
affairs in the plant. 

Following reports that the Navy would 
take over the Federal shipyards if that dis- 
pute were not settled promptly, President 
L. H. Korndorff on Monday offered the 
yards to Secretary of Navy Knox “in the 
interests of national defense” and ex- 
plained that Federal was unwilling to 
abandon maintenance of the open shop, 
traditional policy of United States Steel! 


and of Atlantic shipyards. On Sunday, 
however, CIO shipbuilders had ratified 
two-year contract in which New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. at Camden, N. J, 
granted the closed shop. . 





SEC Revision 


For more than a year the SEC has been 
conferring with the Investment Bankers 
Association, the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, and the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges on propo:ed 
amendments to the Securities Act of 153% 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
By removing some of the laws’ unnecessiiry 
restrictions without weakening their pro- 
tection to investors, it was hoped that a 
way would be found to restore normal trad- 
ing volume to the exchanges and quicken 
the sluggish flow of private capital into 
industry (see chart). 

Last week the result of these conferen:es 
was submitted to Congress in the form of a 
287-page report containing 86 suggesied 
amendments, on 55 of which there was 
general agreement. Chief among the lat- 
ter proposals were: simplification of regis- 
tration procedure, a requirement that large 
issues sold privately to institutions and 
insurance companies must be registered, 
and extension of present proxy rules to all 
large corporations whose securities are 
widely held, even if not listed on any ex- 
change. 

Among the 81 controversial proposils, 
the industry spokesmen recommended, 
while the SEC opposed: exempting from 
registration under the Securities Act pub- 
lic-utility holding companies that regisier 
under the Public Utility Act of 1935, rais- 
ing the exemption of small issues from thie 
present $100,000 limit to $500,000, and en- 
larging the commission from five to nine 
members. On the other hand, the industry 
objected to the SEC’s request for more 
power to enforce compliance with exchange 
rules and to suspend or expel members. 

In view of the disagreements on so many 
points, translation of the report into law 
is expected to be a lengthy process. Afier 
a bill has been whipped into shape there 
will be extensive committee hearings which 


are not expected to start before Septem- 
ber. 





UAW: 528,413 Strong 


As 1,000 delegates gathered in Buffalo. 
N.Y., last week for the United Automo- 
bile Workers’ sixth annual convention. 
they found exhibited on the convention 
floor a Ford sedan bearing a union labe! 
on the dashboard. 

To the assembling workers the car sym- 
bolized a victory that was further indicat- 
ed in the report of the UAW president, 
R. J. Thomas: a current membership oi! 
528,413, double that of a year ago, and 
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he Army had to havea 

transmission—one capa- 
ble of converting the speed of a 
400 h.p. airplane engine into 
the smashing force of a 30-ton 
tank. Mack is building it—a 
mighty 8,000 pound gearbox, 
the largest ever manufactured 
in quantity production—more 
than 300 times the weight of a 


passenger car transmission. 


Army M-3 tank, “land battleship’’ of America’s modern mechanized army. 
Armed with cannon and machine guns. 


_geared for fast action | 


MACK BUILDS AN 8,000 POUND TRANSMISSION 


GIVING THIS MONSTER TANK A 35 M.P.H. SPEED! 


| 
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The largest trucks in Army ser- 
vice are gigantic six-wheel 
Macks. Great fleets of Mack 
dumpers are clearing the way 
for air-base construction at de- 
fense outposts. Mack skill and 
resources contribute in more 
than a score of ways to America’s 
military might. 

The Tough Jobs Go to Mack! 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1TO0 45 TONS 











MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS GASOLINE AND DIESEL-POWERED TRUCKS, BUSES, FIRE APPARATUS AND MARINE ENGINES 





SPARK PLUGS - BATTERIES 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 





N WARFARE, the night indeed has a thousand 
I eyes. Lights on travelling mechanized units 
must be rigidly controlled, scientifically designed 
ee 4 To help solve this problem, The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company is building a complete system of 
blackout lighting that gives our army cat’s eyes — 
enables the drivers of mechanized equipment to 
“see in the dark”...4 And this is only one of the 
defense problems to which this company has de- 
voted the resources of its great engineering research 
laboratories. Today, 18 Auto-Lite plants, located at 
strategic points throughout the nation, are 
manufacturing a wide variety of preducts 
vital to our rearmament pregram. You will ™ 


bo 
find spark plugs, batteries and completeigni- 


WIRE AND CABLE 
IRON CASTINGS 


NAMEPLATES 








tion systems. ..instruments,wire and cable intanks, 


trucks and reconnaissance cars... in flashing 
pursuit ships, mosquito fleets and mighty bombers. 
In addition, Auto-Lite’s manufacturing facilities 
are producing a wide range of defense pro- 
gram material, mess kits, map cases, projectiles, 
boosters and fuses, gun firing solenoids, trig- 
ger arm assemblies, plastic and die cast prod- 
ucts... 4 The basis of Auto-Lite’s present readi- 
ness to meet the nation’s ever increasing need 
is the result of progressive improvement in 

product and service. Here, too, is posi- 

tive assurance to those customers we 


have so long and faithfully served . .. they, 


are too, can continue to depend on Aute-Lite. 
CS P 
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AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
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contracts covering 982 plants and 703,760 
workers. To designate the wide field over 
which it is spreading, the United Automo- 
bile Workers changed its name to the In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers. The unionists will still abbrevi- 
ate this unwieldy title as UAW, thus giv- 
ing the A a trifold meaning. By 1945 
UAW hopes to have 1,000,000 members. 

As the convention entered its second 
week Monday, the delegates appeared 
split roughly into a right-wing faction 
backing the policies of Sidney Hillman, 
OPM co-director, and a more militant 
element sympathetic to the isolationist, 
all-out-for-labor views of John L. Lewis. 
But one thing united them all: fear that 
the impending cut in auto production 
would cost many jobs. 





Arnold Setback 


Since he took office three years ago, As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
has won 104 and lost only nine cases in his 
trust-busting campaign. Last week, how- 
ever, the number of decisions adverse to 
the government was raised to ten when 
Judge Alfred C. Coxe in United States 
District Court in New York dismissed the 
suit filed last year against the Masonite 
Corp. and nine other firms for alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts. Judge Cexe’s action was espe- 
cially important because it represented the 
first major setback the Department of Jus- 
tice has received in its drive against what 
it has termed “the use of patents to re- 
strain trade.” 

The government had charged that Ma- 
sonite and the other defendants, who were 
its agents in the sale of hard board, con- 
spired to fix the price of this Masonite- 
patented wood product and to restrict its 
production. But the court ruled that there 
was no evidence of any misuse of patent 
rights and no violation of law. The govern- 
ment’s attorneys announced they would 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


* Even crap shooting may constitute a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, Arnold testi- 
fied before a Senate committee last week. 
He charged that livestock buyers in Chi- 
cago, in order to avoid having to rush to 
the sheep pens early in the morning to 
make favorable purchases, allocated the 
pens among each other by rolling dice, 
thereby allegedly throttling competition. 





50 Years in Meat 


Black Hawk County, Iowa, in the heart 
of the corn belt, is one of the nation’s 
hog-raising centers. Fifty years ago, with 
$25,000 capital, E. F. Rath and _ his 
cousin, John W. Rath, chose Waterloo, 
county seat, as the site for a meat plant. 
This week, the Raths are celebrating their 
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anniversary with special festivities for 
old employes and for the farmers and 
townspeople who have cooperated in 
building up the business. 

Among the reasons for the local popu- 
larity of the Rath Packing Co. is the fact 
it does not operate as a seasonal industry 
but keeps its 5,270 workers employed all 
year. The local people also appreciate the 
careful ventilation and washed air, which 
eliminates the objectionable odor usually 
found in towns with slaughterhouses. Fea- 
ture attraction for visitors is the “disas- 
sembly” line which runs from the slaugh- 
ter rooms on the top floor down through 
the various butchering and packing de- 
partments, each of which removes part of 
the carcass, to the ground-floor shipping 
room where Rath’s own _ refrigerated 
trucks and freight cars are loaded. 

Sales of the bacon, ham, sausages, beef, 
and mutton bearing the Black Hawk 
trade-mark, together with a wide variety 
of vacuum-cooked meats and numerous 
by-products, totaled $58,258,996 in 1940. 
Despite expenditure of $1,800,000 for ex- 
pansion, earnings for the year were $2,206,- 
059 and the outlook for the current year 
is equally good. Only four times in its 
history has the company failed to show a 
profit, and in the last four years earnings 
have quadrupled. 

This unusual record is largely because 
of Rath’s ideal location which saves 
freight charges by enabling purchase of 





much raw material right at the source and 
because management has remained in the 
hands of men who have themselves worked 
in the plant. Since 1898 John W., co- 
founder, has been president, while his son, 
Howard, is now treasurer, and his son-in- 
law, A. D. Donnell, is secretary. R. A. 
Rath, son of E.F., is vice president. 





Glove Capital 


Before Munich, 70 per cent of the dress 
gloves sold in this country were imported, 
mostly from France and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Since the cutoff of foreign sources, there 
has been a great spurt in domestic manu- 
facture and in the first six months of 
1941 American factories turned out 1,561,- 
000 dozen pairs, but were still unable to 
fill all their orders. 

The twin glove cities of Gloversville 
and Johnstown, in Fulton County, N. Y., 
are the home of the 135 manufacturers 
who now make 75 per cent of the gloves 
bought in the United States. But, al- 
though anxious to expand, these factories 
are not now operating at full capacity. 
In an effort to protect the industry for 
local residents only, a century-old tradi- 
tion that employment of glove cutters be 
limited to the sons of the craftsmen al- 
ways has been incorporated in the con- 
tracts of the thirteen unions representing 
15,000 Fulton County workers. This prin- 


Detroit methods in Waterloo: a section of Rath’s ‘disassembly’ line 
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Tecan Clapper, the widely 
syndicated Scripps-Howard columnist, 
summed up the Washington situation 
in connection with defense a few days 
ago by saying: “Affairs are frankly in 
an appalling state.” That is pretty 
strong language for one who, while dis- 
liking many things about the New Deal, 
dislikes everything else much more. 
But certainly it is not an overstatement. 
Just consider what has happened in the 
past couple of weeks on cotton, wheat, 
and silk. 

Here is the cotton and wheat story: 
The government for some years has 
been making loans to farmers against 
their cotton, wheat, etc., as a means 
of holding up the price of these com- 
modities. The loans are of a most 
curious sort. If the market price for the 
commodities rises above the loan value 
the farmers take back the product and 
sell it at the higher price. On the other 
hand if the market price remains below 
the loan value, the farmer is under no 
obligation to make up the difference. In 
this case the government takes over the 
commodity and taxpayers pocket the 
loss. 

As a result of this heads-you-win, 
tails-we-lose lending policy for the 
farmers the government now has close 
to 7,000,000 bales of cotton and some 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat. What is 
it going to do with it? The theory is 
that when the price rises to above the 
loan value it will sell its holdings on the 
open market. But that is only theory. 
Cotton is up over 70 per cent from its 
low for the year—to the highest price 
since 1930—and wheat is up over 25 
per cent from last February. But does 
the government sell? Not if Congress 
can prevent it. The Senate has passed, 
and House conferees have agreed to, a 
bill specifically prohibiting such sale un- 
til after the end of the present European 
war. 

The silk story is of quite a different 
character. 

On Feb. 28, 1939, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs submitted a 
report to Congress on “Strategic and 
Critical Materials Essential to National 
Defense.” In this it was said of silk: 
“This material is usually regarded as a 
luxury; however, there are certain es- 
sential military uses, namely, manu- 
facture of powder bags for large-caliber 
guns, and the manufacture of aircraft 





Two Examples From the Record 
by RALPH ROBEY 


‘parachutes for which no satisfactory 


substitute has been developed to date.” 
On June 7, 1939, or a little over three 


~ months later, a bill was passed by Con- 


gress and signed by the President, au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for “acquiring stocks of stra- 
tegic and critical materials,” which nec- 
essarily included silk. 

On June 14, 1941, or only two months 
ago, the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board submitted a report in which it 
distinguished between “strategic and 
critical materials,” the former being 
those upon which we are dependent up- 
on foreign countries for supplies. In- 
cluded among these, and specifically 
mentioned, was silk. As to our supply 
of these strategic materials the board 
said, according to the report of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
“As of June 14, 1941, the accumulation 
in the government stockpile . . . is sat- 
isfactory to the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, with the exception of 
chrome ore, industrial diamonds, man- 
ganese, quartz crystals, rubber, tin, and 
tungsten.” In other words, we had an 
ample supply of silk. 

What has happened since then is too 
recent to need detailed chronicling. It 
is sufficient to note that on practically 
the first day that the Japanese situation 
took a really bad turn it was discovered 
our supplies were sd completely inad- 
equate that the government found it 
desirable to commandeer the whole do- 
mestic supply of raw silk, and that since 
then there has been such a stream of 
conflicting reports and orders out of 
Washington that no one in the industry 
knows whether he is going or coming, 
and the women of the country, in their 
determination to be glamorous, have 
put on,a show reminiscent of the buy- 
ing in Berlin at the heyday of the Ger- 
man inflation. 


What is the moral of these two 
stories? There is no moral. They just 
happen to be two perfect and important 
examples of the bungling, mismanage- 
ment, lack of planning, and _ political 
shenanigans that are characteristic of 
the handling of our defense program. 
In the face of such things it is truly re- 
markable that production can continue 
to climb and in July reach the all-time 
record of 162—more than a third above 
what it was a year ago. 








ciple has restricted the skilled labor sup. 
ply and now there is a severe shortage. 

Another problem is a New York State 
Department of Labor order curtailing the 
wide use of women homeworkers who have 
been employed at wage rates 10 per cent 
lower than factory pay to do the finishing 
jobs. After Aug. 15 homeworkers must be 
paid on the same scale as factory em- 
ployes and, by next May, homework will 
be limited to those who cannot work in the 
factory because of age or disability. The 
order is unpopular with local people who 
have found homework an effective way to 
supplement family income. 

In order to get around the “father and 
son” restrictions, some companies have 
already set up branch factories in neigh- 
boring counties where the policy has not 
been established, but this will hardly be 
an answer to the immediate problem be- 
cause it takes two years to train a glove 
cutter. Unless the unions and the employers 
can reach some agreement soon, it appears 
likely that the trade which has flourished 
in the Hudson Valley since 1806 will move 
westward, probably to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee. These cities now produce 15 per 
cent of the domestic-made gloves. 





Week in Business 


Arr Routes: To replace transcontinental 
airlines formerly operated by Germans in 
the central area of South America, affili- 
ates of the Pan American Airways System 
last week began United States-sponsored 
service between Lima, Peru, and Rio de 
Janeiro. Pan American-Grace will operate 
the planes from Lima to Corumba, airport 
of entry for Brazil, where they will con- 
nect with Panair do Brasil, nationalized 
Brazilian subsidiary of Pan American. 


Names: J. M. Studebaker and J. M. 
Studebaker III, son and grandson of one 
of the five brothers who founded the auto- 
mobile company and until recently active 
on its directorate, have formed the Stuce- 
baker Machine Co. in Chicago to manufac- 
ture hydraulic machines for industrial use 
. . . Georgie Price, comedian who aban- 
doned vaudeville for Wall Street in 1934, 
has decided to return to the stage but will 
retain his seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange because “somebody’s likely to 
want to trade some stock one of these 
days” . . . Keeping only a $6,000-a-year 
annuity income, Howard C. Hopson, now 
serving time in a Federal penitentiary for 
milking the Associated Gas & Electric sys- 
tem of some $20,000,000, surrendered per- 
sonal and family assets of $5,000,000 to 
satisfy tax liabilities and claims of A.G. 
& E. trustees. 


BanxeretteEs: The National City Bank, 
second largest in the country, announced 
it had hired 60 young girls to act as “er- 
rand boys.” Although not the first bank to 
adopt this plan for replacing men called 
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into defense lines, National City’s action 
inspired a flood of newspaper publicity. The 
skirted future bankers will be taught ste- 
nography, elementary banking, and eco- 
nomics while on salary. They may choose 
their own clothes. Most found flat-heeled 
shoes practical, but one 17-year-old an- 
nounced she would stick to high heels “be- 
cause SO Many executives are around.” 


Business Notes: The National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers revealed that a 
survey of 659 defense industries showed 
that they had already enrolled 382,876 
men and women in plant training courses 
to build up a backlog against the antici- 
pated shortage of more than. 1,200,000 
skilled and semiskilled workers within the 
next six months . . . Yoo-Hooikins, an 
olive-drab step-in with Yoo-Hoo lettered 





on the thigh, is Blue Swan Mills’ choice 
for the December Panty-of-the-Month 
(NEWSWEEK, July 28) ... Directors of the 
Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce were 
so busy in their own respective businesses 
last week that they had to postpone their 
regular monthly meeting . . . A House 
committee voted to include the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Florida Ship Canal 
Projects in an omnibus Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill . . . Most of the 5,000 partici- 
pants in Texas’ famous year-old Strick- 
land oil case (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 4, 1940) 
filed motion for a new trial last week after 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co. won a 
jury verdict awarding it the disputed $30,- 
000,000 fields. Appeals are expected to 
keep the 150 attorneys involved busy for 
some time to come. 


Earnincs: Reports for the first six 
months continued to show diverse trends 
largely because of the varying effects of 
increased taxation. The American Woolen 
Co. earned $4,905,625, compared with 
only $317,852 in the same period last 
year, while American Viscose dropped 17 
per cent to $3,375,201. Packard reported 
$1,251,694 against a deficit last year, and 
National Steel was up 39 per cent to 
$9,721,819. The North American Co. net- 
ted $11,462,781, up 13; Eastern Air Lines, 
$768,663, up 5 per cent; Electric Storage 
Co., $1,661,156, up 115 per cent; J. C. 
Penney Co., $7,027,983, up 14 per cent; 
and Phelps Dodge, $7,014,854, a 21 per 
cent gain. United Aircraft declined 10 per 
cent to $5,583,350, while TWA showed a 
deficit of $756,166, compared with a revised 
net loss of $72,002 in the 1940 half. 
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“Thanks, pal .. . and everything’s click- “This NATIONAL Window-Posting Ma- 
ing! That’s if you’re a bank or credit union _chine cuts down overhead and overtime, 
or hotel or hospital or any other concern speeds up service, builds good-will, gives 
that posts accounts at the window. ... you big-league speed and control... . 







“Speed? Control? ... Now 
you're pitching!” 


— says the 
Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“And here's how! You get four original and identical records—pass-book or receipt 
book, ledger card, journal sheet and voucher—all machine-printed at one operation 
and in the customer’s presence. Four steps in one and the whole job’s done — with 
no tedious backroom copy work later! . . . 


classified 
totals Cup to 18 of them), computes and 
prints balances, delivers correct and com- 
plete and useful records, at a twist of 
the wrist. It gives the auditor perfect 
control—all totals are lock-protected, one 


key governs three main locks. eee COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


"There are other Nationat Machines, tailor-made to each business job — listing, 
posting, proving, analyzing, check-writing, remittance control and more. Machines 
that soon pay for themselves, all engineered and serviced by the makers of NATIONAL 
Cash Registers. .. . Take my tip, see Nationat first!” 
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Nation’s Trotting Fans Jam the Land o’ Goshen 
to See Bill Gallon Win the Sulky World Series 


New York settlers in the early 1700s 
found a fertile soil near the foothills of 
the Catskills which rivaled the pre-Exodus 
land of the Israelites. They called it 
Goshen in honor of that biblical land of 
plenty. Today Goshen, seat of Orange 
County, N.Y., not only exports abun- 
dant garden produce but also pastures the 
biggest stake race in trotting, the Hamble- 
tonian, named for the ‘sport’s greatest 
sire, Hambletonian X. 

Hambletonian X was foaled in 1849 on 
the farm of Jonas Seely at Chester, N.Y. 
Seely soon sold the still weaning colt to 
William Rysdyk, also of Chester, and 
missed a profitable income. Rysdyk col- 
lected some $200,000 for the horse’s stud 
fees from 1851 to 1875. During that time, 
Hambletonian fathered 1,333 foals, from 
which are descended 90 per cent of the 
present-day trotters. 

Paying homage to the peer of sires, the 
Hambletonian Stake for three-year-olds 
was begun in 1926, and immediately took 
its place as the world series of trotting. 
Since 1930, the event has been held 4 miles 
from Hambletonian’s home, on the tri- 
angular mile layout of William H. Cane’s 
Good Time track in the land o’ Goshen. 

The little village of 3,057 increased its 
population ninefold last week as trotting 
enthusiasts of the nation, farmers and 
city folk alike, gathered for the sixteenth 
Hambletonian on Aug. 6. Although thun- 
dershowers twice fell briefly, the rain could 
not halt the sun or the excitement. 

Interest centered on three of the nine 
entries: Bill Gallon, leading two-year-old 
of 1940, owned by R. Horace Johnston of 


Charlotte, N. C., and driven by Lee 


Smith, a 47-year-old Hambletonian rook- 
ie; His Excellency, owned by William 
Strang of Brooklyn, and driven by Ben 
_ White, who sought to win the big trot for 

the third time, and Perpetual, the senti- 
mental favorite owned and driven by 
Dr. Hugh Parshall, the match-chewing 
Ohio horse-and-sulky expert also after 
his third victory. 

But Perpetual wasn’t over a fever he 
contracted earlier in the week. He never 
threatened, and Doc Parshall chewed his 
matches in vain. His Excellency easily 
won the first of the three 1-mile heats 
by two lengths in the slow time of 2:0714. 
In the second heat, however, Bill Gallon, 
the money favorite which finished sixth 
in the first trot after a bad start, nipped 
His Excellency in a photo finish at 2:0514. 
Bill Gallon scored more convincingly in 
the final, the first third heat required 
since 1934, by hauling Lee Smith and his 
sulky home in front of the Brooklyn entry 


by two lengths in 2:05 to win the top 
$20,365.95 prize money. 

The winner’s owner, although a veteran 
horseman, is a newcomer to trotting. 
Johnston, a yarn manufacturer, bought 
the Hambletonian king two years ago. The 
brown colt, which cost $1,800, was one of 
his first trotters. “I just liked his looks,” 
explains the 50-year-old harness horseman. 
“It was nothing in the world but luck.” 





Honolulu King of the Water 


Seven years ago, Bill Smith Jr. of Hono- 
lulu, 10-year-old son of an American- 
Hawaiian father and an Irish-Hawaiian 
mother, was stricken with typhoid fever. 
He struggled between life and death for 
three months until blood transfusions 
from his father, a Honolulu policeman, 
set him on the road to recovery. To has- 
ten his only son’s comeback, Bill Smith 
Sr. took the boy to the beach every day 
to swim and soak in the healing sun. 

The youngster was finally back to nor- 
mal in three years. He joined the Hui 
Makanis, a sport club, for the swimming 
and native barefoot football. Paddling 
through the water a year and a half later, 
Smith came to the notice of Soichi Saka- 
moto, famous swimming coach, who offered 
to help in his training. However, the offer 





Top three-year-old trotter: Bill Gallon, with Driver Lee Smith up 


NEWSWEEK 


contained an ultimatum: complete concen. 
tration on swimming—no football and no 
surfboard. Smith accepted, entered Bald- 
win. High School on Sakamoto’s home is. 
land of Maui, and went to live with the 
coach. 

There young Smith’s life came under 
strict supervision. He slept eight hours a 
night, went on a diet of vegetables and 
fruit, and was allowed no between-meal 
snacks. During the swimming season, he 
spent seven hours a day in the water. After 
an idle loosening-up churn, he would swim a 
mile grind, then work out his arms and legs, 
practice turning, and finally calisthenics, 

This rigorous life built up the once. 
sickly youth to 185 pounds and 5-feet-11- 
inches in height, and developed a combina- 
tion American crawl and common-sense 
stroke which gained him the Hawaiian 
nickname of Malolo, or Flying Fish. Al- 
though Coach Sakamoto claims the 17- 
year-old Flying Fish is three years from 
his peak, Smith this year has already 
streaked past some other swimming highs, 

In a Honolulu meet last May, the 
speedy swimmer set a new world record 
of 4:44.1 for the 400-meter long-course 
race. And since then, he has splashed to 
eleven other world marks, including 
4:38.5 for the short-course 400 meters and 
440 yards, and 2:07.7 for 220 yards over a 
short course. 

Last week, however, at the national 
AAU championships in Maplewood Pool, 
St. Louis, Mo., the record-smasher had to 
be content with merely winning two na- 
tional titles—at 200 and 400 meters. He 
placed second to. Kiyoshi Nakama, a 
teammate, at 800 meters. Even though the 
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TO HELP INDUSTRY 


% For nearly half a century 
Addressograph-Multigraph has been serving business 
with methods that save time and money by simplifying 
procedures and preventing delays, mistakes and waste. 

Today, with defense production requiring maximum sav- 
ing of brain hours and hand hours, these Addressograph- 
Multigraph functions are more important—and in greater 
demand—than ever before. 

To meet this growing need of industry for our products, 


we have enlarged the facilities of our Cleveland plant. 

In many thousands of busy offices, shops, plants and 
factories, Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith are 
helping to—Speed Up Order Handling + Prevent Waste 
in Fabrication + Stop Loss of Productive Hours + Maintain 
Effective Inventory Control + Eliminate Errors in Routine + 
Simplify Record Keeping + Improve Payroll Procedures + Pro- 
vide Accurate Instructions + Speed Out Communications « 
Reduce Report Burdens + Lower Operating Costs. 


To users of our products: The services of our Methods Department and trained 
field personnel are available to assist you in extending the use of your present 
equipment and broadening its effectiveness. Take full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Speaking of Whirlaway 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Pe scereoniik SPRINGS, N. ¥.—Last 
week your agent posted himself behind 
a pair of powerful binoculars, flush 
with the finish wire at the Saratoga race 
track, to observe the neuroses of this 
here now Whirlaway. 

I have seen Whirlaway in the barn 
and in the paddock, but that gets you 
nowhere. The horse has a dead pan, an 
even temper, and a long tail, all of 
which information, and a lot of other 
interesting stuff, you can obtain by 
writing your Congressman. To inves- 
tigate Whirlaway properly, you have to 
see him in action. 

Naturally, I wanted to make this sur- 
vey as accurate as possible, and I asked 
Mr. Benjamin Jones, the animal’s train- 
er, if I could ride around with the 
Whirler during the race to get firsthand 
data on his habit of running out, etc. 

“In this race,” said Mr. Jones, who is 
known as Plain Ben in spite of his ma- 
ture beauty, “Whirlaway is carrying 
130 pounds, including a _ character 
named Alfred Robertson. It’s the most 
he has ever carried. We don’t want any 
more weight on him, so do me a favor 
and beat it.” 

I did Mr. Jones this favor, which 

seemed little enough. The next best 
thing was a spot at the finish line, be- 
hind those binoculars. 
- Whirlaway broke slowly, as usual, 
trailed the field to the far turn, came 
around his enemies like a runaway lo- 
comotive, ran wide into the stretch, 
drifted out, and won by a beestung 
nose well out beyond the middle of the 
track. The other antelopes were 
bunched along the rail, as Hoyle would 
have it. 

When I saw him win the Kentucky 
Derby, the Whirler also came around 
the field, but that was because his rider, 
Eddie Arcaro, could find no opening on 
the rail. Once in the stretch, Whirlaway 
straightened out and lost no ground. 
This time he drifted 
diagonally home and 
probably cost him- 
self five lengths. 

Robertson was 
riding him because 
Arcaro is under sus- 
pension (till Aug. 
21) for a foul which 
would make a bron- 
co rider blush. 
Whirlaway has al- 


ways run straight, 





and always won handily, for Arcaro. 
That seems to put it up to Robertson: 
Is the horse too much for him, too 
much for everyone but the stronghand- 
ed Italian? 

Robbie, a blond, pleasant-faced fel- 
low, tall for a jockey, is one of the best 
in the business. He has made mistakes, 
but horsemen vie for his services and 
figure he will give them as good a ride 
as they can get for their money. He 
offered no apologies for Whirlaway’s 
wide run. 

“TI took him around the field because 
I had to,” he said, “and then he started 
to drift. If I checked him and pulled 
him in, we might have lost the race 
right there. You can’t rough a horse. 
I figured we had room and speed 
enough to win anyway, and we did.” 


Under the  circumstances—the 
weight the horse carried and the fact 
that Robertson was hand-riding, not 
using the whip—it was a good job. But 
around the turf, where folks are seldom 
polite and never pleased, they still say: 
“That plug has gotta have Arcaro.” 

Arcaro contends, and I believe him, 
that Whirlaway has never given him 
any trouble: “I show him where to go 
and he goes there.” Maybe Arcaro has 
been lucky. It’s possible that on certain 
days Whirlaway will run wide with any- 
body on his back, like the sociable 
horse, Andy K., who used to go around 
the outside rail counting the house and 
tipping his hat to friends in the crowd. 
Maybe Whirlaway would carry Arcaro 
wide if the mood was on him. 

But I doubt if you can stretch the 
coincidence that far. Arcaro rode 
Whirlaway to four good wins. He was 
suspended, and Whirlaway straightway 
lost the Arlington Classic and ran wide 
at Saratoga. Arcaro will not be back in 
time to ride the Whirler in the Travers, 
America’s oldest stake race, on Aug. 16, 
and my guess 
(which Mr. Ben 
Jones has not asked 
for yet, probably 
through absent- 
mindedness) is that 
the horse will run 
wide again. 

But he ought to 
win for anyone this 
time. He likes it up 


Wide World here. Him and me 


Whirlaway and Trainer Jones both. 














St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Ace in aqua: Bill Smith Jr. 


Hawaiians took the team title, Coach 
Sakamoto was not pleased; the water was 
too warm for real speed. 

Out of water, the Islander prefers com- 
fort in clothes. He wears old corduroys 
and sport shirts, and goes barefoot when- 
ever possible. A senior at high school, 
Smith favors mathematics and _ science, 
and intends to become a civil engineer. 





Sport Squibs 

BaseBatu: The Cincinnati Reds have 
lost every scheduled Aug. 7 game since Bill 
McKechnie, born on Aug. 7, became man- 
ager in 1938. They lost a doubleheader to 
Brooklyn that year, and dropped a game 
to Chicago last year. There was no Aug. 7 
game in 1939. As McKechnie celebrated 
his 54th birthday last week, the Reds 
again lost, 3-2, to St. Louis . . . On Aug. 
6, Hank Greenberg, Detroit outfielder 


now in the Army, accompanied the Fort — 


Custer team to Michigan State Prison at 
Jackson. He played first base for the 
prison nine, rapped four for four, and 
greatly aided in defeating the Army team, 
10-2. Two days later, Greenberg was ma:e 
a corporal and put in charge of a five-man 
anti-tank gun crew. 


Boxine: Freddie Cochrane, new welter- 
weight champion (NEwswEEK, Aug. 11), 
enlisted in the United States Navy ... 
Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 
pion, signed with Cole Brothers’ Circus 
to referee bouts and deliver pep talks 
on health. 


Tennis: After defeating Don McNeill, na- 
tional champion, in the semifinals, Frank 
Kovacs of Oakland, Calif., smothere:l 
Wayne Sabin of Reno, Nev., quarter-final 
victor over Bobby Riggs, 7-5, 6-4, 6-2, to 
win the Eastern Grass Courts Champion- 
ship at Rye, N. Y. It was Kovacs’ first vic- 
tory since his marriage (see Transition) . 
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HANDS OFF 


NAVY PLANES 


Secretary Knox Himself 
Speaks Out in Collier’s 


S it a bunch of landlocked admirals or bureaucratic 
brass hats who are opposing the suggestion that the 
Navy give up its air arm in favor of a unified air force P 


What do the younger Navy men think about it— the 
men to whom it would mean higher rank and more 
pay? Is it a good idea for the nation as a whole? 


Whatever the correct answer, the question is red hot. 


So, straight from the pen of Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox himself, Collier’s presents the official 
Navy viewpoint. Biased? Of course. But it’s factual, 
authoritative and timely. Whichever side of the argu- 
ment you champion you'll want to read it. 


The Secretary pulls no punches. It’s a fighting article. 
He reveals for the first time that a United States Naval 
Officer was aboard the American-built plane that spotted 
and tracked down the Bismarck, pride of Hitler’s navy. 


And in the same issue Collier’s presents this Naval 
Observer’s story of the chase. It is the first time such 
an official report has ever been released to a magazine. 


Read “‘Hands Off Navy Planes!” in Collier’s on all 
newsstands Friday, August 15th. 


Collier 
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RELIGION 


Good Samaritan to Shut-ins 


Frank S. Estis of Chicago is one of the 
busiest laymen of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Short, stout, and 47, he has in 
twenty years collected and given away 
no fewer than 25,000,000 pieces of read- 
ing matter, most of it Catholic. 

Estis hit upon the idea for his project, 
appropriately enough, in a hospital. He 
had quit Harvard in 1915 to join the 
British Navy, was wounded three times 
in the Gallipoli campaign, shifted to the 
intelligence service and won the Victoria 
Cross for rounding up German spies in 
India, then returned home and enlisted 
in the American Navy as a radio operator. 
Resting after the war at Hines Hospital 
in Hinsdale, Ill., to heal his wounds prop- 
erly, he asked a friend one day to bring 
him something to read. The visitor 
brought 100 magazines, and other pa- 
tients snatched at them avidly. That con- 
vineed Estis he ought to supply such ma- 
terial for other shut-ins. 

After leaving the hospital, Estis began 
canvassing door-to-door for old maga- 
zines, papers, and books and shipping 
them to Hines. First during spare time 
from his job as an electrical-appliance 
salesman, then on full-time when he 
was five years unemployed, and now 
again on part time from his post as a 
financial secretary of the Knights of 
Columbus, he has amassed every print- 
ed word he could find. The K. of C., par- 
ish priests, and 50 volunteers help out. 
Among them are periodicals in eighteen 
languages, ranging from St. Anthony’s 











Russell B Hamm 


Frank 8. Estis, shut-ins’ friend 


magazine to the Sheep and Goat Raiser. 

Today Estis and his staff service more 
than 60 hospitals, prisons, hotels, and 
railroad stations around Chicago, handing 
out some 30,000 items a week, each of 
them stamped: “May I have your re- 
ligious -and secular books, magazines, 
prayer books, newspapers, etc. ... ? I 
started this work in 1919. Frank S. Estis, 
1925 South Troy Street, Chicago.” That 
this simple message has spread the word 
of his project far afield was demonstrated 
last week when one Father Oberzbacher, 
a German priest and war prisoner of the 
British in Jamaica, B.W.I., wrote request- 
ing religious magazines in Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


Big Week for ‘Witnesses’ 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, stubborn foes of 
“organized religion,” paradoxically organ- 
ize matters better than most denomina- 
tions. Last week 75,000 of them poured in- 
to St. Louis for their annual convention, 
and they really poured. 

They came in trailers, trucks, trains, lim- 
ousines, and by foot. One A. M. Kirby, a 
63-year-old from Westville, Okla., arrived 
with a homemade hand trailer that he 
pulled uphill and rode downhill for 400 
miles and eleven days. The Witnesses filled 
hotels and rooming houses, and some even 
slept in their clothes on the bare ground. 
Every morning they dutifully worked over 
a 100-mile radius around the city, distrib- 
uting their pamphlets and playing anti- 
church phonographs for any housewife who 
would open her door. Afternoons they for- 
gathered at the city’s Arena for speeches, 
including two rapid-fire orations by their 
chief, Judge J. F. Rutherford, who told 
them: “Satan knows that the battle is 
near in which he must make his last 
stand.” Noticeably absent from the 
Arena was the American flag, which Wit- 
nesses consider an idol and steadfastly re- 
fuse to salute. 

But at least 6,000 Witnesses never went 
to the Arena. They were encamped in trail- 
ers and tents on a 40-acre suburban tract, 
organized with amazing efficiency. They 
had _ telephones, electricity, refreshment 
stands, sanitation, and water hauled by 
truck from St. Louis at the rate of 10,000 
gallons a day and stored in a big tank. 
Every word of the proceedings at the 
Arena was piped to them through a tele- 
phone and loudspeaker hookup. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Judge Rutherford shepherded a flock of 75,000 Witnesses to St. Louis .. . where 6,000 set up a tent city 











So, We Put Them on Horseback... 


WE’LL CALL IT CANTONMENT X. 
Rush job. Loaded with dangers, a vast 
project sprawled over hundreds of acres 
. « « muck and sand and underbrush. 


Our safety engineers could not walk 
from one to another of the many sec- 
tions without great waste of time. No 
roads for automobiles. 


So, we put them on horseback. It 
turned the trick. Our engineers moved 
quickly ...here... there... careless- 
ness was eliminated ... sly dangers re- 
moved... accidents held to a minimum. 


On the job was our own ambulance, 
our own field hospital. Minor injuries 
were treated on the spot, checking costly 
infections. Serious injuries got instant 
care. It’s this kind of service only that 
hangs up safety records. 


Why not let this thoroughgoing serv- 


ice... resourceful ... vision ahead... 
exacting, yet human, protect you against 
the hidden costs of accidents in your 
plant? Hidden costs you pay, not your 
insurance company. Hidden costs four 
times greater than the amount paid 
under your workmen’s compensation 
policy. 


Lumbermens is playing a vital part 
in the defense program .. . helping to 
establish brilliant safety records in con- 


struction of great army cantonments, 
naval bases, armaments plants that are 
being rushed to completion. By drasti- 
cally reducing accidents, delays are 
avoided, hidden costs wiped out. 


Lumbermens Safety Engineering 
Service offers you its staff of recognized 
experts—as one part of its outstanding 
service. 


For further details (no obligation to 
you whatever) drop us a line—today. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bidg., Chicago 
Operating in NewYork State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Affiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 
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San Francisco Museum of Art 


Novice art: a clothier’s ‘Angora Cat’ and a mill worker’s study of ‘Man’s Procrastinating Pastime’ 








ART 


Exhibit of the Self-Taught 


Self-taught painters are popular with 
city editors because they are frequently 
good copy; their work has a great appeal 
for the public because it is usually boldly 
colored, completely sincere, and easy to 
understand. The average art lover enjoys 
the feeling that he might, if he put his 
mind to it, turn out something equally 
good himself. Critics and connoisseurs, re- 
membering that the customs collector 
Rousseau was one of France’s greatest 
nineteenth-century painters, find the na- 
iveté of awkward perspective amusing and 
the absence of other tricks of the profes- 
sional painter’s trade refreshing. 

Last week paintings by a West Virginia 
steelworker, a retired Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
cabinetmaker, an upstate New York great- 
grandmother who has lived most of her 81 
years on a farm, a clergyman, an opera 
singer, several house painters, and a re- 
tired clothing manufacturer went on view 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art. Un- 
der the engaging title “They Taught 
Themselves,” the 60 contemporary Amer- 
ican “primitives,” as they are often called, 
will be on display until Sept. 3. 

The show is in the nature of a curtain 
raiser on a book of the same title by Sid- 
ney Janis, New York collector and special- 
ist in the field who lent the museum many 
of his pictures, and whose work, to be pub- 
lished by Dial Press in New York this fall, 
treats most of the 31 painters currently 
represented in California. 

These include Morris Hirshfield (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 30, 1939), who late in life 
abandoned the suit-and-cloak business in 
New York to produce pictures like his in- 
tense “Angora Cat,” and Israel Litwak, 73- 





year-old Brooklyn cabinetmaker who be- 
gan painting cityscapes like his amusing 
“Fifth Avenue 1940” at 68. Patrick J. Sul- 
livan is represented by an allegory depict- 
ing “Man’s Procrastinating Pastime.” His 
work has been shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art in Manhattan, but still he 
can’t support himself from sales of’ pic- 
tures; at 47, the onetime house painter 
works so hard in a West Virginia steel mill 
that he has no energy left over for art. 








BOOKS 


Baron of the Bright Lights: 


Sime Silverman of Broadway 





Sime Silverman ‘was one of the most 
picturesque of those Manhattan provin- 
cials, the Broadwayites. He knew only 
the boundaries of the entertainment world 
and his paper, Variety, was as closely 
confined in scope. They both, in fact, 
spoke a different language from the rest 
of New York. 

One couldn’t ask for more colorful ma- 
terial for a biography than Sime Silver- 
man; unfortunately he never found time 
nor the inclination to write his own, in 
his own trenchant language. Last week, 
he was presented in Lorp Broapway by 
Dayton Stoddart, newspaperman, press 
agent, and sometime friend of Silverman. 
A-bristle with faults in style, structure, 
and taste, this book nevertheless adds up 
to a pretty fair, if slapdash, portrait. 

Silverman was a poor boy with a love 
for bright lights. Before he borrowed 
$2,500 to start Variety, he had worked in 
his father’s loan office, served as house 
dealer in a Syracuse gambling den, and 
been fired as a reviewer of vaudeville acts 
from The Morning Telegraph. 


Show business, to Silverman, meant 
vaudeville, and it was strictly as a vaude- 
ville trade paper that Variety was 
launched in 1905. The first issues con- 
tained no hint of the racy jargon and free 
use of slang that subsequently made Va- 
riety famous and unintelligible to the 
layman, with such headlines as “B.O. 
Pace Very Hey-Hey” on a story revealing 
that box-office receipts were good and 
“Air Names Ice Correctives an’ Such” to 
tell the world that radio stars refused to 
advertise laxatives. When Variety began 
to make money, vaudeville was already 
in its decline; the $3,000,000 Silverman 
made out of the paper came mostly from 
movies and radio. 

Silverman’s personality made Variety, 
and still dominates its pages eight years 
after his death. He was big, ruddy-faced, 
carelessly dressed, a hard worker, hard 
drinker, and devoted paterfamilias. He 
carried $4,000 in his pocket as weekly 
spending money and scattered it lavishly 
in night clubs and Broadway bars. He 
couldn’t resist a touch, even when he 
knew it was phony, and associates com- 
plained that he let bums “sleep it off” 
in Variety’s editorial rooms: “Why, he 
even has beds for them!” 


{ Stoddart’s rough-and-ready handling of 
his material will probably elicit howls 
from various quarters. One has already 
gone up from Jack Lait, once a Varicty 
reporter and close friend of Silverman and 
now editor of The New York Daily Mir- 
ror. In a review of “Lord Broadway,” Lait 
called the book more of a historical novel 
than a biography and roasted the author 
for using a life of Silverman “to pay off 
old personal scores.” Lait’s review was 
reprinted in Variety, now edited by Sil- 
verman’s son, Sidney, with the comment 
that Variety would not review the book 
because no one on the staff could be ob- 
jective about it. Both Lait’s review and 
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the reprint jumped the book’s release date 
by about two weeks. (Lorp Broapway. 
985 pages. Illustrations, appendixes, index. 


Wilfred Funk, New York. $3.) 





Sharecropper Saga 


Men Workinc is a first novel by John 
Faulkner, younger brother of William 
Faulkner, the writer of “Sanctuary,” 
“Light in August,” etc. As it deals with 
poor whites in Mississippi, comparisons 
between this book and those of the au- 
thor’s brother are inevitable. Strangely 
enough, there is little relation between 
them. 

John Faulkner, who has been a civil en- 
gineer, an airplane pilot, and a supervisor 
on local WPA projects in his native Ox- 
ford, Miss., is primarily a reporter, and a 
very good one. His writing is distin- 
guished by keen observation, humor, and a 
sharp ear for the way people talk; he has 
apparently no interest in the convolutions 
of language nor in the poetry of obscurity, 
which is his brother’s forte and weakness 
both. 

This is the story of the Taylors, a family 
of sharecroppers who decide to quit work- 
ing someone else’s land and get on what 
they call the “WP and A” for the simple 
reason that $26 a month is a “right 
smart” more than they can make farm- 
ing. They are a pathetic little family, ter- 
rible in their debauchery and degraded ig- 
norance, yet touching in their calm ac- 
ceptance of the rotten cards that fate and 
society deal out. Included in the family 
group is one character that will remind the 
reader that he is dealing with a brother of 
William Faulkner—Reno, the 6-foot-2, 50- 
pound idiot son, always referred to by maw 
and paw Taylor as “our monst’ous cur’os- 
ity.” 

In many ways, these people are like the 
Joads of “The Grapes of Wrath.” But 
Faulkner does not plead their case, as did 
Stenbeck; he merely states it, which is 
plenty. (Men Workinc. 300 pages. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 





A Look at the ‘New Order’ 


Hitler once wrote that the shrewd vic- 
tor should loot a conquered people by de- 
grees, so that the vanquished would see 
no reason for going to war over any one 
particular encroachment. 

In the Nazis’ dealings with defeated 
France, this precept has been faithfully 
carried out. Just how far the Germans 
have gone is impossible to determine, but 
anew book by an American observer who 
stayed on in France until early in 1941 
offers some valuable testimony. 

France on Bertin Time is by Thomas 
Kernan, publisher of the Paris edition of 

ogue magazine, who returned to Paris 
after the German occupation to see what 
he could salvage of his business. Living 








Then, when you finally start dictat- 








No, we don’t mean the Waiting 
Room at the Union Station! 
But how many times a day 

do you have to wait valuable 
minutes while your secretary 
looks up a file for you? How 
often do you wait when she’s 
away from her desk... 





ing, the phone rings...and she has to 
wait while you talk. Wouldn’t it 

have been better if she’d been at her 
own desk to take the call for you or 

to go ahead with her other duties? 











Offices equipped with Dictaphones 





You’ve no sooner said, ““Where were 
we?” than someone rushes in to ask 
about some papers. So Miss Simpson 
makes a trip to the files while you sit 
helpless, trying to catch the thread of 
dictation you started so long ago. 





don’t have that sort of trouble. This 
modern dictating machine lets you 
work without your secretary being 
present. Just reach for your Dictaphone 
and unload notes, memos, or letters 
—without confusion or delay! 
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And while you dictate, your secre- 
tary is free to do her other work. Filing, 
transcribing your previous dictation, 
taking phone calls or blocking inter- 
ruptions. Both of you get things done 
when they should be done. Yes—and 
do them better...with Dictaphone! 


Increased defense production calls for faster mental output, too. Dictaphone speeds it 
up by making dictation easy. Try one yourself at our expense — without obligation. 


anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 


in my own office without obligation. 


—---DICTAPHONE—---... 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


DI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘““What’s an office 
(11 should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 


eeeeee 






] The word DICTAPHONE is the 
tered Trade-Mark of ,° 
poration, Makersof Dictating Machines 
J and Accessories to which said Trade- 
y Mark is Applied. 
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and working at close quarters with the 
Nazis and their French collaborationists, 
Kernan was in an ideal position to observe 
their methods. Here are a few of his find- 
ings and conclusions: 


§ The Germans are bleeding France to 
death; their objective is to make the coun- 
try a vast industrial and agricultural plan- 
tation, worked by French serfs for Nazi 
overlords. They have ruined French cur- 
rency and only a rigid set of decrees fixing 
prices and wages staves off a disastrous 
inflation. If Germany were defeated to- 
morrow, France would collapse economi- 
cally. 


q Armed with an inexhaustible supply of 
Reichskredit marks printed in Berlin, with 
nothing behind them but German guns, 
the Nazis “buy” everything in sight and 
send it home. Acceptance of this stage 
money is obligatory. The Germans buy up 
or into French businesses, using French 
intermediaries to give Frenchmen the il- 
lusion that they are still a sovereign na- 
tion. Everything is done “legally”; where 
the laws make such deals difficult, the 
Nazis get them changed. 


{ The Germans envision France’s place in 
their “new order” as a playground as well 
as a source of luxury articles. A remark 
circulated in France, credited to the Nazi 
General von Turner, puts this attitude in 
its crudest form: “We shall make of 
France a country that is part vegetable 
patch and part brothel.” (FRANCE ON Brr- 
LIn TIME. 314 pages. Appendixes. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.75.) 





Holed into the granite hills of Chungking, Ta Kung Pao carries on 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Bill White of Emporia 


A heavy-set young newspaperman swung 
down from the Santa Fe plug train at the 
little station of Emporia, Kan. His assets 
were $1.25 cash and The Emporia Gazette, 
a daily newspaper which he had just 
bought with $3,000 of borrowed money. 
The arrival was a somewhat harum- 
scarum editorial writer for The Kansas 
City Star with a background of country 
newspaper experience and dido-cutting at 
the University of Kansas. 

That was in 1895 and the 27-year-old 
newspaperman was William Allen White, 
who in the years that followed became the 
sage of Emporia—confidant and adviser 
of Presidents, intimate of the country’s 
great, a sideline politician, and a literary 
light. Yet he still remains today, at 73, 
the same country editor, dishing up hom- 
ilies and horse sense for the town’s 13,000 
citizens and the rest of the country as 
well. 

Bill White himself has made colorful 
copy for years. And this week a biography 
by Everett Rich, a native Kansan and 
assistant professor of English at Kansas 
State Teachers College, was added to the 
stack of writings on “the man from Em- 
poria.” Detailed in its treatment with a 
fifteen-page bibliography, the volume 
misses little of the flavor of the white- 
haired philosopher’s eventful career. 

It was just one short year after taking 
over The Gazette that White, born in 
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Emporia, the son of a Kansas doctor, was 
hustled to national fame with his blister. 
ing editorial against Populist fallacies dy. 
ing the McKinley-Bryan campaign. The 
famous diatribe, “What’s the Matter 
With Kansas?” was reprinted from coast 
to coast and The Gazette won a nation. 
wide audience. 

Although often offered remunerative po. 
litical and journalistic jobs elsewhere, 
White has always preferred to stick to 
Emporia and his newspaper. There in 
three-story rambling house, he and his 
wife Sally entertain the nation’s greats 
who may drop in town for a week end, 
White arrives at The Gazette’s offices at 
8 a.m., and dictates his editorials before 
his littered desk. In the evening he reads, 
sometimes plays the piano by ear, or lis. 
tens to records from an extensive library 
of the classics. As his ample abdomen im. 
plies, Bill White dotes on food. Once one 
of his reporters, who had struggled to 
cover an annual picnic, was made to write 
another yarn on the onions in the salad. 
He had neglected to mention them in the 
original. (Wimu1am ALLEN Waite. 37} 
pages. Bibliography, index. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $3.) 





Odyssey of Ta Kung Pao 


Ta Kung Pao, often referred to as The 
Manchester Guardian of China, one of 
the country’s most respected and _ best 
edited newspapers, was founded 39 years 
ago in the northern seaport of Tientsin. 
Under its founder-publisher, Hu Cheng- 
chih, the newspaper spread through the 
vast reaches of China. Its Tientsin circula- 
tion topped 100,000 and editions were 
printed in Shanghai and other large cities. 

Then with the beginning of the war 
with Japan in the summer of 1937, Ta 
Kung Pao started on what may well be 
the longest trek in journalistic history. 
When the Japanese troops occupied Tien- 
tsin the newspaper pulled up its roots for 
Shanghai. But its independence there was 
short-lived, for in November it followed 
the retreating Chinese Government inland 
to Hankow, establishing two new editions 
at Hankow and Hong Kong. 

Within a year, the Japanese were knock- 
ing at the gates of Hankow, and Ta Kung 
Pao was on the march again, this time to 
Chungking, its present home. 

The 4,000-mile pilgrimage from Tien- 
tsin, one leg of which was negotiated by 
500 coolies carrying 200 tons of rotary- 
press parts and 500,000 Chinese-type char- 
acters through a gap in the Japanese 
lines, failed to cripple Ta Kung Pao or 
weaken its editorial potency. In the moun- 
tain city, the newspaper, along with some 
half-dozen other refugee dailies, literally 
dug in its feet to withstand the invaders. 
Press-room machinery was set up in the 
caves of the granite hills, with the Tien- 
tsin staff, from business manager to door- 
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keeper, largely intact. To its Chungking 
and Hong Kong issues was added a third 
at Kweilin, an important China transpor- 
tation center. 

In Chungking today, Ta Kung Pao has 
{vo major worries: bombs and the short- 
age of newsprint. The Chungking edition 
appears on varicolored paper of the poor- 
et quality—red, yellow, gray, green, or 
even pink. On July 10, a bomb wrecked its 
siburban business offices, and on July 30 
tt suffered additional damage during the 
bombing which crippled the United States 
gunboat Tutuila (Newsweek, Aug. 11). 
But the liberal, independent daély, which 
lat May received a medal of honor from 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, of which many of its employes 
are alumni, shrugged off the latest mis- 
fortunes. 

The newspaper was still in the fight 
last week, showing due alarm over Japan’s 
southward advance and the threat to 
Thailand. Ta Kung Pao declared edi- 
torially that the only course open for Thai- 
land was to refuse the Japanese bait and 
seek protection from the United States 
and Great Britain. 





Contract Pains 


The New York local of the American 
Newspaper Guild was thrown into a quan- 
dary last week when one of its blue-ribbon 
contracts backfired, placing more than 
two score of the CIO union’s members on 
the anxious seat of employment. 

The quandary was precipitated at The 
New York Daily News, where 43 em- 
ployes, delinquent in their union dues, 
were handed dismissal notices, effective 
Aug. 19. The newspaper’s action, based on 
Section D of the contract requiring that 
the employes remain in good standing as 
union members or lose their jobs, was 
taken following the receipt of a letter 
from Nat Einhorn, executive secretary of 
the local, advising the management of the 


% delinquencies and pointing out the dis- 


charge clause. 

The mass dismissals struck some of The 
News’ oldest employes with more than 
fifteen years’ tenure, while the maximum 
back dues and assessments owed by any 
one of the 43 was $3.10. They paid ‘vp 
immediately. 

Backwatering after the swift turn of 
events, Einhorn notified F. M. Flynn, The 
News’ business manager, that the notices 
should be rescinded as the delinquents 
were back in good standing. His original 
letter, he declared, was intended only as a 
threat. But up to early this week, Flynn 
stood pat and the 43 tenterhooked em- 
Ployes pondered. Would Flynn reconsider? 
After all, there was nothing in The News- 
Guild contract that required him to do 
so. And if he did rehire them, would their 


scomeity and bonus standing be wiped 
out? 





Mark well that soaring bird 

of metal, the United Mainliner, 
bringing widely separated cities 

to within a few hours of each 
other. It is multiplying the power 
of man! e Via United, you can 
cross the continent OVERNIGHT. Your 
ability to think fast, to organize, 

to get things done, can now be 
available in ten places 
where before you were 
limited to one or two. @ Aboard 
the Mainliners you fly with the 
men who are building the nation’s 
defenses—government officials, 
production experts, engineers, 
contractors. Mainliners SAVE YOUR 
TIME by fast schedules to all points 
along the Main Line Airway— 
the cool, central coast-to-coast 
and Pacific Coast airline. ” 
e Reservations from hotels, 
ticket offices, or local United offices, 


United Air Lines 


@ THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR 
PASSENGERS, MAIL AND EXPRESS 
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Headlines in Homespun 


Cal Tinney, 33-year-old, sandy-haired 
humorist whose newspaper column “The 
Manof the Week” has appeared since 1934, 
broke into radio in 1932 when friends 
admired his drawling voice in a talk over 
station KVOO at Tulsa, Okla., and egged 
him on to a broadcasting career. Tinney, 
who was born on a ranch in Pontotoc, 
Okla., and had tramped around the world 
as a seaman and newspaperman, struck 
out for big-time stuff in New York, and 
got on a number of fair-sized NBC and 
CBS shows as a master .of ceremonies. 

Last year the sagebrush wit decided that 
he was getting nowhere because he had 
failed to exploit his gift for homespun 
patter. Back in Tulsa for a spell, he hit 
upon the idea of a folksy newscast and 
tried it out on station KTUL there. Farm 
listeners for miles around chuckled, and 
Tinney knew he had found his real radio 
formula. After some similar broadcasts 
over WCAU, Philadelphia, and WMAC, 
New York, Tinney was spotted by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System as a comer. 
And last week MBS put him on a 74- 
station hookup, on Mondays and Wednes- 
days at 7:45-8 pm. EDST under the 
sponsorship of Phillies cigars. 

In his program, “Sizing Up the News,” 
the Sooner State philosopher opines that 
he’s “prowlin’ amongst the news,” the truth 
of which he finds “shore hard to git at.” 
Samples of Tinneyism in his first scripts 
were: “Joe’s [Stalin] so confident now he’s 
trainin’ his mustache to stand up in a V- 
shape” . . . “Hopkins didn’t go to Moscow 
with an interpreter; you don’t need no in- 
terpreter when you got something to give 


Cal Tinney puts his Oklahoma drawl 
to work dissecting the world news 





away”... “Something’s gonna have to be 
done to find some use for the gas stations 
after 7 p.m. I suggest they be used as 
parking lots for spooners. It’s going out in 
the country so far to find a lover’s land 
that burns up one-half the nation’s con- 
sumption of gas in the first place.” 





Barrel of Monkeys 


How much fun can a barrel of monkeys 
have? The “What’s New at the Zoo?” pro- 
gram of CBS decided to find out last Sun- 
day, and stowed six protesting Java 
macaques into a barrel in the keeper’s 
room of the monkey house at the Bronx 





Zoo, New York. Then the master of cere- 
monies, John Reed King, along with two 
zoo Officials, lifted the lid and jammed a 
microphone at the furry six. Immediately 
the monks set up a squealing and a chat- 
tering and then, one by one, clambered 
out to race around the room. The verdict 
of the experts was that a barrelful of mon- 
keys can indeed have fun, but the verdict 
of skeptics was that most of it was had 
by the radio crew. 

PS. This is the same radio program 
which has been busy since June 1 trying to 
prove other old saws about animals. Some 
of the results: an elephant does forget, 
kangaroos are indeed natural boxers, and 
a hare can beat a tortoise—the one test- 
ed raced about so much he wore himself 
down and took time out for a nap while 
the tortoise plugged along. 





Filmland’s Starless Show 


During the winter Hollywood is accus- 
tomed to broadcasting radio’s greatest ar- 
ray of star-studded dramatic shows, in- 
cluding the Silver Theater, Campbell 
Playhouse, Lux Radio Theater, Screen 
Guild Theater, and Everyman’s Theater. 

This summer, in contrast with these 
topflight programs which are now vaca- 
tioning, America’s No. 2 ether production 
center has been entertaining coast-to- 
coast dialers with one of the oddest of 
radio-theater broadcasts: a series of play- 
lets staged by 45 mail-room clerks, jani- 
tors, stenographers, page boys, appren- 
tices, and others employed by KNX, Co- 
lumbia’s big station in the movie capital. 

The programs, labeled “Young Ideas,” 
are the work of the KNX Junior Staff, 
which was organized in 1938 by ambitious 
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studio youngsters who believed they pos. 
sessed radio talent and wanted to prove jt, 
The tyros at first met only for pep talks 
by kindly CBS executives, but in March 
1939 they made their debut with a vari. 
ety show over W6XDA, a short-wave sta. 
tion used mostly for practice purposes. 

Encouraged by D. W. Thornburgh, CBS 
Western vice president; Charles Vanda, 
program director, and Mrs. Frances 
Wilder, KNX educational chief, the Jun. 
ior Staff forged ahead. Last year the 
group, invited to contribute a program to 
the Columbia Workshop, put on three 
playlets entitled “Dialogue With Music,” 
“Fraternity Meeting,” and “Outside the 
World.” And this summer, Columbia de- 
cided that the motley company was ready 
for a whole _ transcontinental _ series, 
“Young Ideas” was thus ushered in over 
the network on June 29. Aired on Sundays 
at 5-5:30 p.m. EDST, the cycle was 
scheduled to wind up next Sunday, but 
CBS, greatly pleased by the beginners’ 
work, granted them an extra broadcast. 

Good in any man’s league, these non- 
professional efforts are cast, directed, and 
produced by the embryonic Arch Obolers 
and Norman Corwins. That goes for the 
music, too, most of which has been com- 
posed by Wayne Reeves, a guide, and 
Farlan Myers, an usher. 

Scripting likewise is done for the most 
part by the troupe. “One Way to Glory,” 
an early work, was penciled by Horace 
Willard, 27-year-old Negro janitor, who 
also acted in it, as well as in other produc- 
tions. This week’s show, “Broadway and 
42nd Street,” was written by Ray Erlen- 
born, KNX production-department timer, 
and produced by Virginia Damron, secre- 
tary to Vanda. Ed Payne, tour guide, han- 
dled sound effects. 





Virginia Damron, amateur producer, 
gets some pointers from experts 
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Skeleton and Skelton get laughs 





hres eme 


MOVIES | 


Comic Adventure in Crime: 
Latest in Movie Laugh Parade 


Stars Red Skelton, Gagman 


For the past four years a tall, red-headed 

Indiana-born comic named Red Skelton 
has been doing very well for himself in 
vaudeville, in night clubs, and on the radio. 
Now only 26, he had earlier learned how to 
put over a gag in the rough-and-tumble of 
medicine shows, burlesque, and walkathons. 
As a master of ceremonies his line of 
chatter is seemingly endless. and loaded 
with laughs; his routines run from a 
television announcer extolling the high 
qualities of Guzzler’s Gin to a mara- 
thon talker eating an incredible number 
of doughnuts. 
Just how all these talents will be utilized 
in the movies, however, only M-G-M 
nows at the moment. Signed to a long- 
term contract about a year ago, Skelton 
has just now, after an apprenticeship in a 
few bit parts, been given his first starring 
role in WHISTLING IN THE Dark. Unfor- 
tunately, the film, a remake of Laurence 
Gross’ and Edward Childs Carpenter’s play 
of the same name which was done both on 
Broadway and in Hollywood by Ernest 
Truex, does not offer wide opportunities for 
Skelton’s particular whimsy. 

As “The Fox,” author and star of a 
crime-detection radio series, he does the 
best possible with a highly improbable sit- 
uation, which involves his being kidnapped 
by the leader of a crooked cult and being 
forced to plan for them a perfect murder. 
Naturally, the safety of two pretty girls is 
also at stake, and “The Fox” must not 
only save them but also figure a way out 
for the intended victim of his own machi- 
































@ Motor transport is flexible—it 
quickly adjusts itself to ever-chang- 
ing transportation requirements. 


@ Motor transport is fast—on many 
hauls it’s even faster than the 
United States mails. 


@ Motor transport is efficient— 
direct, door-to-door hauls mean less 
handling, less possibility of dam- 
age, less confusion, less labor cost. 


Here, briefly, are some direct, impor- 
tant defense transporting jobs being 
done by just a few companies that 
are generally typical of the thou- 
sands of users of Fruehauf Trailers: 


‘ In Oklahoma—M & D Motor 
7; Freight Lines average about 

400,000 pounds of general freight 
monthly to Fort Sill. 


@q Jn Ohio—Reid Bros. Express, Inc. 

Ke hauls “bogie” wheels, used on 

s tanks. Suburban Motor Freight 
hauls carbon for gas masks. 


In Pennsylvania—New York & 
Pennsylvania Motor Express han- 
dles propeller shafts, paint for 
naval vessels, airplane motors and parts 


for such producers as Bethlehem Steel, 
Jacobs Aircraft, Trojan Powder Works. 


re In New York—Dade Brothers, 
Inc. have hauled hundreds of air- 

BS planes for the U. S. Army and 
British Purchasing Commission. 





‘ENGINEERED TRANSPORT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


* Defense Production, as well as direct Army and 
Navy. preparedness effort, is putting heavy responsibility 
on the motor transport industry because . . . 


. FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 





IS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Inc. hauls cloth for uniforms, 
valves and fittings for shipbuilding, 
compressors for naval vessels; 30 per cent 
of all tonnage they move is for defense work. 


In Tennessee—Bond, Chadwell 
Co. hauls heavy machinery to the 
Vultee Aircraft plant near Nash- 


ville, and boxed plares from the plant, 
which is. some miles from a railroad. 


In Michigan—Blair Transit Co. 
handles over 3,000,000 pounds 
of freight monthly for the Dow 
Chemical Co., of Midland, one of the top 
defense production plants in America. 


In New Jersey—New York and 
New Brunswick Auto Express Co., 
Inc. hauls to and from such plants 


as Wright Aeronautical Corp., Curtiss 
Propeller Co., Bendix Aviation Co. 


6 In Alabama—Howard Hall Co., 





Multiply these few experiences by 
several thousand, and you begin to 
get the picture of the job motor 
transport is doing . . . and the 
reason why this industry will con- 
tinue to be a front-line weapon in 
the Battle of Production! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


* & Fruehauf Trailers are now used 
by the U.S. Army and Navy and by 
various Federal departments as car- 


riers of personnel, equipment, field 
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freight goods, field machine shops 


and field printing shops. * * * 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





ian: not much, but some, mail 
has come in regarding the profound ob- 
servations recently turned over to the 
Mergenthaler in this somewhat pathetic 
little corner. Naturally, nobody be- 
lieves anything I say, and for the very 
sound reason that I never have been a 
leader of thought... The leaders of 
thought as a rule are obviously such 
followers of thought that what they say 
has been said so often before by drill- 
press operators, bootblack-paste manu- 
facturers, valve grinders, armature 
winders, joint wipers, car washers, bush- 
elmen, sales-crew managers, and divin- 
ity students that the leaders of thought 
neither lead nor follow. I cast my eyes 
on absolute junk written by absolute 
junkmen whose only, sole, positive, and 
remote connection with public thought 
is that they have tooled up and 
made a little trip across the country. 
The fact is, the truth is, that I, 
being who and what I am, am a 
damned sight more typical than any- 
one these trippers are likely to meet 
on their trips across the country. You 
think I’m kidding? 

I am familiar with the American 
scene because no American is more a 
part of it. I am familiar with the de- 
bunkment that comes from an occasion- 
al writer who says he never did the 
things that novelists say they did. 
Actually, if you didn’t do those things, 
your sphere as a novelist is limited. 
Tell you what I’ve done. Worked as a 
farmer, steel-mill worker, gas-meter 
reader, railroader (I still know how to 
run a locomotive), park guard, soda 
jerker, stenographer, and one or two 
other forms of endeavor. I have earned 
my living such as it was, as a journalist 
in every form of journalistic enterprise. 
I have been around. I got my block 
knocked off all over the place, including 
the Rotesan bar in Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many. I taught a boy how to drop- 
kick and another boy how to shoot 
basketball fouls. (I never got a letter 
myself.) Then, on the other hand, I 
know what to wear, and I know the 
forks and spoons. Think this is non- 
sense? Maybe it is. But I happen not 
to think so, because I am so American 
that I’m a cartoon. 

Now, therefore, I repeat that if the 
President, whose most loyal supporter 
is the oversigned, has the temerity to 
make Douglas Fairbanks Jr., any kind 





America, I Love You 


by JOHN O’HARA 


of official representative of this coun- 
try, then I reserve the right to protest 
out loud. Mr. Fairbanks, I am reliably 
informed, did us no good whatever on 
his recent junket to the slightly adjoin- 
ing continent. Why, the last time I 
saw Mr. Fairbanks he was wearing one 
of those Anthony Eden suits (striped 
trousers, black jacket) after a party for 
Lord Halifax; while an authentic Eng- 
lishman, who left a leg in France, fel- 
low named Herbert Marshall, was wear- 
ing a solid American Babbitt blue serge 
suit. 

Also I think that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Winchell should be silenced. 
Commander Winchell is quoted by 
Pearson and Allen as saying, when Bea- 
verbrook invited him to pass his holiday 
in England, that he didn’t want Hitler 
to bomb England every night while 
(and especially because) he, Com- 
mander Winchell, was there. I always 
used to think there was no overestimat- 
ing the importance of Winchell, but I 
see I was wrong. Commander Winch- 
ell, by his own utterance, has shown 
us how important he is. 


While on the subject of enter- 
tainment and entertainers, it might be 
suggested that Mutual, that broadcast- 
ing system, has been ill-advised in per- 
mitting the ASCAP-Mutual agreement 
to be used as an ice-breaker for the 
ululations of Col. -Robert McCormick. 
What McCormick stands for, and what 
he has to say, and what his superior of- 
ficer General Wood, and his inferior of- 
ficer-cousin, Captain Patterson, have to 
say, are just as likely as not to en- 
courage workers in propeller factories to 
rebel at precisely the wrong time. That 
patron of the peepul, Captain Patter- 
son, finally gets together with his 
cousin, McCormick, not on a stuffed- 
shirt basis, but on the flying shirttails 
of Victor Herbert (ASCAP). 

In fact, let’s face it: the broadcasting 
companies, the three big ones, make an 
unpleasant attack on the olfactory de- 
partment. Out here in California we 
get “Information Please” on Tuesday 
night, the same program that was 
broadcast the previous Friday. The 
announcement here says that this is a 
program heard in the East “at an earlier 
time.” That’s the kind of honor you 
must expect from the networks. 

Thanks for listening. 








nations. It’s easy to see that some of thi 
might provide hard sledding for a goo 
doughnut dunker and gin booster. Skelton 
however, makes the most of every chan 
and provides some very funny moments— 
amply justifying M-G-M’s decision to ente; 
him in the current comedy cycle agains 
such starters as Bob Hope, Abbott and 
Costello, and Jack Benny. 

The villain of the piece is Conrad Veidt, 
and the two pretty girls are Ann Ruther. 
ford and Virginia Grey. “Rags” Ragland, 
late of “Panama Hattie” and playing his 
first movie part, makes a good tough guy, 
and Eve Arden provides her usual deflating 
wisecracks. George Haight produced and 
S. Sylvan Simon directed. 





Thriller From Down Under 


Now that Anzac troops are once more in 
the Middle Eastern haunts of the other 
World War, Forty THousanp Horsimey, 
a picturization of the Australian and New 
Zealand light horse who campaigned in 
Palestine 25 years ago, is worth more than 
just casual interest—especially so since 
new war or not, the film stands easily on 
its own feet as a good, hard-riding action’ 
thriller. 

Produced and directed by Charles Chau. 
vel, whose uncle, Gen. Sir Henry George 
Chauvel, was the Anzac commander in 
that British campaign of 1916-18 which 
eventually drove the Turks out of the Holy 
Land, the picture centers most of its 
blood and thunder around the engage- 
ments at Gaza and Beersheba, key Turk- 
ish strongholds which barred the road to 
Jerusalem. 

In the film, the desert of the Sinai Pen- 
insula is actually an enormous sandy 
beach some 30 miles outside of Sydney, 
Australia; the swashbuckling Anzacs are in 
reality the officers and. men of the First 
and Second Ausiralian Cavalry Divisions, 
who left for the present war shortly after 
the picture was finished last winter and 
who are now riding tanks in the Middle 
East instead of their once all-important 
horses. 

The principal actors in the cast are, of 
course, almost unknown to American 
movie audiences, but the simplicity and 
honesty of their work is most appealing. 
Grant Taylor, Pat Twohill, and “Chips” 
Rafferty, one of Australia’s best-known 
comics, play a free and easy musketeer- 
like trio—looking and acting for all the 
world like Texas cowhands. Betty Bryant 
provides the romance as an orphaned 
French girl who loses her heart to one of 
the ridin’, fightin’ threesome. 

Another added note of interest to the 
film is its use of “Waltzing Matilda,” the 
Anzac marching song of both this war and 
the last (NEwswEEK, July 28), whose 
music is heard to best advantage when 
sung by the columns of mounted men ad- 
vancing across the desert. 
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SCIENCE 


Truth and Fiction in Health: 
4 Doctor Advises and Debunks 





There is one exercise that can be highly 
recommended as an almost infallible method 
of reducing one’s weight: give yourself a 
vigorous push away from the dining table 
while your hunger still is partly unsatisfied. 
Take this exercise three times a day! Ezer- 
cise your will—it is much more important 
than exercising the muscles. 


This bit of advice to the overweight is 
part of a valuable straight-from-the-shoul- 
der book, published this week, by Dr. 
August A. Thomen of New York (Doc- 
rors Don’t Bevieve ItT—Wuy SHOovLp 
You? 384 pages. Bibliography, index. Si- 
mon & Schuster, New York. $2.50). He 
offers more specific aid to would-be reduc- 
ers by listing 42 consecutive balanced 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners calcu- 
lated to take 114 to 2 pounds a week from 
the average overweight person. 

To lessen that yearning for food the 49- 
year-old physician suggests letting a pep- 
permint lozenge dissolve slowly in the 
mouth before a meal and recommends 
using as little salt as possible during eat- 
ing, because gourmands’ appetites respond 
less to relatively unseasoned dishes. An- 
other hint is not to drink water at the din- 
ner table, since the fluid washes saturated 
taste buds on the tongue and renews the 
desire for more victuals. 

But the art of reducing is only one of 
the subjects considered in Dr. Thomen’s 
readable book, for his practical sugges- 
tions debunk scores of popular fallacies in 
medicine ranging from allergies to X-rays. 
The following are some of his most inter- 
esting points: 


"Late last century Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
Harvard naturalist, argued that since the 
brain contains phosphorus, a_ chemical 
which fish have in relatively large quanti- 
ties, the finned creatures made a superior 
brain food. Although an estimated 59 per 
cent of Americans believe this theory, the 
professor might just as well have selected 
molasses or cheese, for the two items are 





rich in iron and calcium respectively and 
the brain also contains these chemicals. 
Dr. Thomen disposes of the fish su- 
— “Any good food is good brain 


{ The author also debunks the notion that 
certain foods shouldn’t be eaten at the 





A BEAR FOR SLEEP... but this lazy little fellow can’t 


compete with Briggs Tobacco for long-term snoozing. Briggs’ 
choice Blue Ribbon tobaccos get their extra mellowness and 
smooth, rich flavor from years of sleeping in fragrant oaken 
casks. Briggs is aged months longer than many luxury-priced 
blends, For smoother, bite-free pipe pleasure, try a tin. 


BRIGGS PIPE MIXTURE 


CASK-MELLOWED... EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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same meal. He emphasizes that if two or 
more foods agree with a person individual- 
ly, they can be served together without 
harmful effects. So there is no danger, 
other than startling a waiter, in eating 
combinations like milk and fish, milk and 
grapefruit, lobster and ice cream, or 
peaches and pickles. 


{ Backache may come from sore muscles 
and from joints in the spine or hipbone, 
but contrary to common belief and the 
claims of patent-medicine manufactur- 
ers, doctors almost invariably find that 
it has nothing at all to do with kidney 
trouble. 


{ Dr. Thomen belittles hiccup cures such 
as scaring a person, holding the breath and 
counting ten, or drinking water slowly. 
He offers the following reliable method: 
hold a paper bag over the nose and mouth 
of the victim, so that the sufferer can 
breathe in and out of the container. In a 
few minutes the hiccups are usually gone, 
because the inhaling of collected carbon 
dioxide from the bag stimulates respira- 
tory nerve centers to control the involun- 
tary spasms. 





Horoscopists’ Huddle 


One of the United States’ most thriving 
minor industries is astrology. Some 30,000 
persons draw horoscopes based on the gen- 
eral idea that an individual’s entire life is 
preordained by the positions of the planets 
at the moment of his birth, and they 
charge an average of $10 and all the way 
up to $500 for a reading. Their customers 
are estimated to number from 400,000 to 
1,000,000, including businessmen and Hol- 
lywood stars, whose faith is shared by the 
world’s most prominent reputed believer in 
astrology, Adolf Hitler. 

Scientists have long attacked the as- 
trologers, the latest broadside being deliv- 
ered last January when Dr. Bart J. Bok, 
Harvard University astronomer, made a 
scathing report for the American Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, in which he 
pointed out that the planets couldn’t exert 
any influence on a newborn infant since 
light from a celestial body can’t penetrate 
hospital walls and the gravitational pull of 
a planet is less than that of the physician 
making the delivery. Nevertheless, scientific 
logic has not curbed the enthusiasm of 
horoscopists, and last week 500 astrologers 
gathered in Cleveland for the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Scientific Astrologers. 

The delegates saw brilliantly colored 
planetary charts, homemade hooked rugs 
with signs of the zodiac, and other material 
in various exhibits. They also attended a 
dramatic skit by Ada DuBard Gunter, New 
Orleans astrologer, which chronicles the 
conversion of John Doe, a nonbeliever, 
after he got a job through astral advice. 

Fifty papers bearing titles ranging from 











Perry Cragg Photos 


... displayed zodiacal hooked rugs . .. and symbolic-patterned bedspreads 


“Astro Psychology and Endocrinology” to 
“Occult Anatomy” were read. Ivy M. Gib- 
son of Cleveland, in a report called “Venus 
in Action,” made the following observa- 
tion after a study of the planet’s orbit. 
“The great quantities of sweets consumed 
at present is an indication that sugar is 
taking the place of alcohol in the human 
diet. Sweets are destined to be of special 
importance in . , . development of the race 
of the next epoch.” 

Ann McMullen of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
analyzed Winston Churchill’s character 
from a horoscope which laid particular 
emphasis on the positions of the sun 
and Saturn at the time of the Prime Min- 
ister’s birth. “He is like a race horse,” she 
announced, “being capable of making 
quick decisions and meeting emergencies.” 
As for Churchill’s and England’s future, 
she would only say that “he will realize his 
hopes and wishes to a certain extent ... 
also, his health may be undermined due to 
the strain.” And President Roosevelt was 


honored with an exhibited chart that de- 
picted outstanding personality and world 
prominence. 

As for Hitler? Edna L. Scott of Los 
Angeles foresaw mounting menace for 
him in the fact that “Mars, planet of 
wars, is in his division sector, opposing 
Uranus, the ‘Awakener’ and planet of re- 
construction, indicating that enemies of the 
Nazi regime have the edge.” 





‘Churchill’s Murmur’ 


A woman whose heart throbs with sym- 
pathy for Britain was examined by 4 
specialist recently. In listening for the 
even ticking of her heart, according to the 
Columbia University Press last week, he 
was startled to hear instead three short 
beats and a long throb, three ticks and a 
thump, over and over again. Impressed 
by such fervor, he labeled this heart-felt 
V for Victory “Churchill’s murmur.” 
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New Prexies in the East: 
Temple and Rhode Island State 
Close Controversial Regimes 


An Eastern college and an Eastern uni- 
versity, both shaken by controversy, last 
week made ready to restore their academic 


calm: 


qTemple University, founded 57 years 
ago by the Baptist preacher Russell H. 
Conwell, enjoyed a first-class boom under 
the presidency of Dr. Charles E. Beury, 
former lawyer and banker. At the low tui- 
tion of $200 a year, he made Temple a 
major undenominational school, with 
about 8,500 students and $6,000,000 in 
assets. But a year ago Dr. Beury found 
himself in the middle of a trustee squabble 
over Temple’s medical school and sub- 
sidized football players, with both fac- 
tions of the board accusing each other 
of attempts to oust the president. Last 
winter, without explanation, Dr. Beury 
resigned. 

Last week Temple apparently had found 
a new head. A trustee committee an- 
nounced that from a list of 96 candidates 
it had chosen one the board would likely 
approve: Robert L. Johnson, 47-year-old 
New York publisher. A Yale alumnus and 
ex-president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, Johnson in 1922 helped 
Henry R. Luce found Time magazine 
and until 1987 managed its advertising. 
He now publishes Promenade, a free but 
profitable magazine for Manhattan ho- 
tel guests, and is a director of Parents’ 
Magazine and of Cue, entertainment 
weekly. 


{Rhode Island State College has had 
trouble since the Republican Gov. William 
H. Vanderbilt took office in 1939 and de- 
termined to take education out of politics. 
He named a board of trustees for state 
colleges and before long Rhode Islanders 
heard rumors the board would oust the 
popular State College president, Dr. Ray- 
mond G. Bressler. He offered to quit if 
the board asked him to. Ask him they did, 
on grounds of “non-cooperation” and fi- 
nancial inefficiency. Dr. Bressler then 


shifted to the job of director of the State . 


Department of Agriculture. 

Last week the board gave the college 
post to Dr. Carl R. Woodward, 51-year- 
old secretary of Rutgers University. An 
agricultural expert who comes of eight 
generations of New Jersey farmers, Wood- 
ward, who takes over his new job Nov. 1, 
was graduated from Rutgers in 1914, be- 
gan working there in 1916, and now man- 
ages to get automobile license plates bear- 
ing his class numerals. He’s a devout Pres- 
byterian who looks the archetype of a 
college president, which is what he has 
long wanted to be. 
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You'll discover that Don Q... 
that light-bodied, nectar-like rum 

that’s the pride of Puerto Rico ... 
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KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT 
YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
THIS RECORD SYSTEM 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records 
you can have important facts at your 
finger tips regarding sales, credit, stock, 
payroll, and other departments of a busi- 
ness ... information that may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Let us study your present methods and 
recommend an efficient, economical 
visible record system that will save time 
and money for your business . . . help 
prevent losses. Ask our local dealer or 
write to us for information and sample 
forms. Please mention kind you want. 
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cise your current copies 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make 
avaluable reference for look- 
ing up important world hap- 
penings. 

A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75c 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to 


Newsweek 


152 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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30,000 Voices on the Potomac 


A good hostess often lets her guests 
amuse themselves, and last week Lucy 
Monroe, whose singing of the national 
anthem four times daily at the New York 
World’s Fair musical “American Jubilee” 
won for her the title “Star-Spangled So- 
prano,” applied this principle to a concert 
by the National Symphony Orchestra at 
the Watergate in the nation’s capital. A 
crowd estimated at 30,000, the largest in 
the Watergate’s seven-year history, gath- 
ered behind the Lincoln Memorial for a 
program labeled “Sing, America, Sing” and 





Lucy Monroe led the singing... 
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billed as the nation’s first community sing 
with a major symphony orchestra. 

Broadcast by NBC, the patriotic pro- 
gram, first of a planned coast-to-coast 
series, was to some extent a promotion 
stunt for RCA-Victor, whose new direcior 
of patriotic music is Lucy Monroe, and 
whose director of classical artists and rep- 
ertory, Charles O’Connell, conducted. The 
Washington Star supplied the program: a 
four-page sheet of the words to songs 
America loves. And after a group of Victor 
Herbert selections by Miss Monroe and 
the orchestra, the audience itself supplied 
the bulk of the concert. 

Everybody. sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner”—three times in all. “Boys” of all 
ages sang “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” 
and the ladies replied with an answering 
chorus. The Southern audience applauded 
“Dixie,” and held hands during “Auld 
Lang Syne.” Popular favorites generally 
proved to be slower songs like “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” as against faster 
numbers like “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay,” where 
differences of opinion on tempo confused 
the audience. 

Miss Monroe, assisted by four quartets 
composed of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
Legionnaires, swayed and sang prettily, 
and pointed to the moon over the Potomac 
when her audience sang the line from 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail” in which 
“the white moon beams.” Everybody had 
a good time, and the profits from the sell- 
out concert were given to the USO. 





Record Road to Fame 


From porter to porter and coast to coast 
is one way of summing up the career of 
the “Ink Spots.” This fabulous four, who 
sprang to fame overnight on the popu- 
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Washington Star photos 


... and Dr. Hans Kindler joined in with a Washington audience of 30,000 
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larity of a single recording, were, at one 
of the low points in their careers, back- 
stage porters at the Paramount Theater in 
New York City. Last winter, as they 
reached one of the high points, they again 
became porters, playing the roles in their 
first movie, “The Great American Broad- 
cast.” And now, with a four-week stint 
on stage at the Paramount, the dusky 
quartet caps a cross-country series of 
theater appearances and one-night stands 
that has kept them busy since they left 
Hollywood Feb. 3. 

Except for tall Billy Kenny, a Philadel- 
phian who joined the group after the 
death of Slim Green, the Inkies all hail 
from Indianapolis, Ind. There Ivory Wat- 
son, jive dancer, called “Deacon” because 
he “preached to the hep cats all the time,” 
Solid Charles Fuqua, shoeshine boy, and 
Orville (Hoppy) Jones, chef, got together 
over a friend’s radio. “We was all at a 
party one night and we just chimed in.” 
There followed long but unproductive 
stints over the radio, in dance halls, and 
in theaters both here and in England, 
where they appeared with Jack Hilton’s 
orchestra. 

In 1939 the Ink Spots recorded for Dec- 
ca a ballad called “If I Didn’t Care,” re- 
ceiving $37.50 for the job. That sort of 
money was hardly a living and Kenny, 
discouraged at last, quit the quartet to 
take a job as a singing waiter in Harlem. 
A month later Kenny was back. Sales of 
“If I Didn’t Care” had begun to rocket, 
blazing a trail of popularity. Between re- 
cordings, radio programs, and _ personal 
appearances, the Inkies now net from $17,- 
500 to $20,000 a week. They’re the high- 
est-paid Negro quartet in the business. 


The Ink Spots: riding a tidal wave of popularity 











Newsweek by Pat Terry 


RECORD WEEK 


Mozart admirers unable last week to 
attend the Berkshire Festival, where Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
were commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of Mozart’s death, can find solace in 
a new crop of Mozart albums, one of them 
played by that same orchestra and conduc- 
tor. It combines two short symphonies, the 
No. 29 1x A Magsor and the No. 34 1n C 
Masor (five 12-inch Victor records, $5) . 
Another Victor issue is the Concerto No. 
20 1x D Minor, played by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra with José Iturbi 
conducting from the piano (four 12-inch 
records, $4.50) . From Columbia comes the 
Sympuony No. 39 1n E Fuat, definitively 
recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (three 12- 
inch records, $3.50), the QuarTET No. 18 
in D Mrtnor, by the Budapest String 
Quartet (three 12-inch records, $3.50), and 
a single record with two entr’actes from 
Tuamos, Kine or Eeypt played by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra ($1). 


Hard on the heels of the headlines, Co- 
lumbia has issued an album of SONGs oF 
THE Rep Army, recorded by a choir 
formed in 1928 at the Moscow Central 
Red Army Club to follow the Soviet Army 
wherever it went and keep up morale. 
These selections include hearty, vigorous 
performances of the “Song of the Village 
Mayor” from the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera 
“May Night,” “La Marseillaise,” and “Le 
Chant du Départ,” a “Song of the Plains,” 
and “The Boatman of the Volga”—which 
is not the famous “yo-o-heave-ho” (three 
10-inch records in album, $2). 
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. Tilt-Front Cabinet 


No lid to lift; no need to remove decorations. 
To play the phonograph, you merely tilt for- 
ward the grille, place your records and tilt it 
back again. Only Philco has it! 
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Beam of Light 


A permanent jewel reflects the music on a 
beam of light to a photo-electric cell. No 
needles to change. Surface noise and record 
wear reduced 10 to 1. Glorious new beauty 
and purity of tone. Only Philco has it! 









Stroboscope Pitch 
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An exclusive feature of the amazing new 
Philco Automatic Record Changer. Hear 
your records with absolute fidelity of pitch. 
And enjoy simpler, gentler, more reliable 
changing of records. Only Philco gives you 
these modern phonograph features. 


Philco 1012, Illustrated. Easiest Terms, 
See the 1942 Philco Phonographs and 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘Inflation-Conscious’ 


q O, January 11, 1941, Leon Hen- 
derson of the OPACS and my colleague 
Ralph Robey, of NewsweE«k, participated 
in the radio program, The People’s Plat- 
form. The subject was inflation. Pointing 
out the certain danger of inflation, Mr. 
Robey pressed Mr. Henderson to express 
his views. Mr. Henderson was not so 
alarmed: “. .. we are not threatened with 
inflation at the present time,” he said. 

Urged to describe what measures he 
would use to prevent inflation, Mr. Hen- 
derson said that “we ought to move in on 
that situation selectively . . .” Also that 
there should be increased production “of 
what we have got now ...” As for possible 
price rises in the course of the defense ef- 
fort, he had a very simple solution indeed. 
We must have production both for con- 
sumers and munitions: “Guns and butter 
both,” he put it. Fiscal and monetary 
“weapons for control of the volume of 
purchasing power in the market” were un- 
necessary then, since we were “not threat- 
ened with inflation . . .” So Mr. Hender- 
son explained that he would put the Fed- 
eral Reserve proposals “into the hopper 
for long and careful discussion.” 

In short, the Price Administrator did 
not anticipate inflation and believed, last 
January, that we could “well afford not to 
be inflation-conscious.” He thought he 
could handle price rises by “selective” ac- 
tion. To supplement “selective” action, he 
would increase the production of civilian 
goods. The important Federal Reserve 
proposals, which were made by the highest 
fiscal authority we have, should, he said, 
be a subject for “long and careful discus- 
sion.” 

Well, what have. we seen happening 
since then? Price rises. The failure of “se- 
lective” action. The collapse of the “guns 
and butter” theory. And neither long nor 
careful discussion of the Federal Reserve 
recommendations. 

August comes. Mr. Henderson appears 
before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. At last he is “inflation-con- 
scious.” He announces that the United 
States stands at “the brink of inflation” 
and proceeds to demonstrate the obvious 
with thirty-eight charts. He acknowledges 
the inadequacy of “selective” treatment 
and calls for the legislation recommended 
by the President. That legislation, let us 
be reminded, provides for price and rent 
ceilings, but not for a wage ceiling. What 
is more, since it was recommended, the 
farm bloc in Congress has got backing for 


a provision that forbids ceilings on agri- 
cultural commodities below 110 per cent 
of parity, and there is talk of raising that 
limitation to 120 per cent. 

In January economists like Mr. Robey 
disagreed with Mr. Henderson. Time has 
proved them right. Mr. Henderson admits 
the breakdown of existing remedies, but 
he asks for only half a new remedy. Those 
who were right in January say the new 
half-remedy will not work. In which point 
of view shall we place our confidence? Mr. 
Henderson’s attitude reminds us of the car- 
penter who left at noon saying it would 
not rain and that anyhow there was a good 
roof on the house. When in the evening, 
dark clouds and flashes of lightning were 
visible to the occupants through the raft- 
ers, they called him back. He came bring- 
ing six shingles and no nails. 

Why is it that we are being offered only 
a half-remedy now? Is it because the whole 
remedy is not known? Certainly not. It is 
because both Congress and the Adminis- 
tration are afraid to put a ceiling over 
wages. It is because Congress and 
the Administration are afraid to defy the 
farm bloc. Oh yes, they scold and they 
warn. But they show no signs of resisting 
to the limits of their power the pressure 
of the labor and farm blocs. They do not 
risk trying to overcome that pressure. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve recom- 
mendations are gathering dust, and Mr. 
Eccles reminds the country once more that 
action is necessary. We need a general 
price-wage-rent ceiling plus the Federal 
Reserve proposals and a vastly better tax 
bill than is now proposed. Time is slipping 
away. Broad action on all these fronts is 
needed to save us. 





Reverse the Court 


hen are those who would breathe 
a sigh of relief if Congress had the power 
and disposition to repeal most of the 
works of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. But one 
particular creation of that busy statesman 
can be remedied by Congress, and .two 
Congressmen have shown the way to do 
it. Two bills are now before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House to rem- 
edy the damage done by the extraordinary 
decision of the Court last February in the 
Anheuser-Busch case. One is the bill pre- 
sented by A. S. Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa, the other is the bill of Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania. 
The decision in the Anheuser-Busch 
case grew out of the efforts of the De- 
partment of Justice to stamp out juris- 


dictional strikes on the ground that they 
were not among the “legitimate” labor 
union activities exempted from prosecu- 
tion by the antitrust laws. The case was 
a criminal conspiracy suit against the 
officers of an AFL carpenters’ union which 
broke a contract with Anheuser-Busch, its 
employer, in the course of a jurisdictional 
dispute with another AFL union, the ma- 
chinists, and which, in addition, instituted 
a secondary boycott against Anheuser. 
Busch. 

When the case was decided by the Su- 
preme Court Mr. Justice Frankfurter put 
forth an opinion that was even more in- 
genious than his usual performance. He 
said that Congress must have intended to 
exempt a union activity like this from 
criminal antitrust proceedings even though 
Congress was not explicit about this al- 
leged exemption. The Court, said Mr. 
Frankfurter, must give “ ‘hospitable scope’ 
to Congressional purpose even when me- 
ticulous words are lacking.” This “hos- 
pitable scope” surely flung open a wide 
door. For it justified a union in boycott- 
ing an employer although the boycott 
did not arise out of a dispute between the 
employer and the union at all, but out of 
“an internecine struggle between two un- 
ions.” 

In their dissenting opinion Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justice Roberts sharply 
rebuked the majority of the Court. Their 
language, on that occasion, was vigorous 
enough to recall the most famous dissents 
of Holmes and Brandeis. They character- 
ized the decision as “a usurpation by the 
courts of the function of the Congress... 
fraught . . . with most serious dangers to 
our constitutional system of division of 
powers.” 

The Walter and the Monroney bills aim 
at the same target. Both bills specifically 
make it a violation of the antitrust laws 
to-use coercion to compel an employer to 
deal with, to recognize or to employ mem- 
bers of a labor organization which has not 
been designated the appropriate labor 
unit for collective bargaining under the 
Wagner Act. Both would close up the gap 
opened up by the Anheuser-Busch deci- 
sion. The bills also go on to outlaw any at- 
tempt to exact tribute for the personal 
benefit of officers and representatives of 
unions and also any effort to require em- 
ployers to restrict the use of labor-saving 
machinery unreasonably. 

The bills, good as they are, face a dark 
prospect. It would be hard to circumvent 
the new order in the Court even if Con- 
gress were aroused and willing to act. Yet 
Congress has not even legislated to protect 
the defense effort from unreasonable stop- 
pages. And the public is preoccupied with 
other things. But when Congress does turn 
back to the job of creating just and order- 
ly labor relations, these bills will point the 
way. 
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FOR THE BEST OF CARE 


Bring your Ford hack homel 


Ve Americans have learned to drive 
\ur cars far better than we have learned 
» care for them. The cars are built so 
ell—will withstand so much abuse 
ad neglect—that we have grown a 
ttle spoiled about the real importance 
f good service, and how to get it best 
ad most economically. 
We mention this because our own 
ord cars especially have always been 
/uilt so well to “take it”... and 
‘,ecause Ford owners have good and 
inexpensive service open to them the 
«hole country over. 
To any car owner who is interested 





right now in the best possible service 
investment in his car, and to Ford 
owners above all, we make these sen- 
sible and timely suggestions. 

First, bring your car “back home” 
for any work it needs. Your Ford 
dealer knows your Ford best. His men 
are trained specialists in your car’s 
special mechanical nature. They work 
with Ford parts, and with the proper 
tools to do the job both right and 
quickly, without lost motion or exces- 
sive labor costs to you. And also, in a 
Ford dealer’s shop your car becomes 
something more than just a “job”— 


he wants your future business as a new 
car buyer, and he knows that good 
service is one of his best ways to win it. 

Second, see that your car comes in 
for service soon enough and regularly, 
Proper care and adjustments at the 
right time—instead of repairs made 
too late through needless neglect— 
will save your money, save your car, 
and provide you with better and safer 
transportation in the bargain. 

Now, more than ever, a good car 
deserves good care—and the best place 
to get it is “back home!” 





Your Ford Dealer knows your ford best... 


Ask him for the low prices on Genuine Ford Replacement and Exchange Parts! 
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“This lighter, milder leaf costs 
plenty— but Luckies pay the price to 
get it!’”’ says Otis Rucker, tobacco 
auctioneer of Kinston, N. C. 


The enjoyment you get ovt of your cigarette 
depends on the kind of tobacco that goes /ntoit. 
So why not smoke a cigarette you know 
contains finer tobaccos...especially when you 
can do so at no greater cost to yourself? 

All through Tobaccoland, Luckies pay 
higher prices to bring you the milder, better- 
tasting leaf. Independent tobacco experts 
know this is true. 

It's no wonder these men—auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen—prefer Luckies 
themselves, by a margin of 2 to 1 over all 
other brands combined. 

Luckies’ finer tobaccos will make a world of 


. difference in your own smoking enjoyment. 


Try them for yourself, and see! 


’ WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 


BEST— IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Actual color photograph—Otis Rucker inspects a fine, light leaf, before aging 


Copyright 1941, The American Tubacee Company 











